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THE NEW CRUSADE. 


BY BENJAMIN HATHAWAY. 


BENOLD! the bannered hosts go forth amain; 
Their pennons float from many a beaconed hill; 
Hark! bugle notes far stir 
A million hearts; as one they, yearning, thrill: 
Not with the old heroic valor vain — 
Not to recapture from the Infidel 
An empty sepulchre! 


But, joy supreme! to bloodless battle wage; 
Their cohorts arm to vanquish human need; 
Grief, pain, wrong, poverty, — 
A horde of nameless ills; to fearless lead 
Man to regain his long-lost heritage; 
And from the grave of Gold, of Caste, of Creed, 
The living Saviour free. 


True heroes! they go forth to sacrifice, 
For him, the sore oppressed, the outlawed boor, 
The utter-vanquished man; 

IIe who has learned all suffering to endure; 
Who, wounded, in unsuccored anguish lies; 
Down-trodden, famished — the despairing poor, 

We dare to curse and ban. 
, 
What need like his, the homeless vagabond ? 
Whose sore misfortune still as crime we blame; 
Him, bane of every land! 
In whom true life is an unkindled flame; 
To larger love shall he not, too, respond — 
To wider freedom, to ennobling aim, 
And brother’s helping hand ? 
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Was ever phalanx of such noble men ? 
The New Crusaders come, not to subdue, 
But to uplift the mob; 
Their mission, not of death, but to imbue 
The dead, long buried, with new life again; 
Restoring their inheritance unto 
The poor, we wrong and rob. 


Our brothers still, though vile, though passion-led, 
Though schooled in vice, of every want the prey; 
The victims of all wrong; 
Of power, of place, of opportunity, 
Of all things good, the disinherited; 
Forbidden, save in paths of guilt, to stray: 
Oh, mournful, suffering throng! 


O Charity! what good to succor want, 
With justice still denied the struggling poor ? 
The gold you free bestow 
Can but postpone a judgment swift and sure; 
The while, amid the sceptic’s scoff and taunt, 
From out their toil, who live but to endure, 
Colossal fortunes grow. 


Of what a God must it the temple be, 
Whose brick and stone a million dollars hide, 
If such his heart delights; 
While just beyond its costly aisles abide 
A countless throng in sin and poverty; 
Who have forgot — their rights so long denied — 
That they have any rights. 


And what to him are ritual and creed, 
Whom ritual and creed perforce condemn ? 
Is there no virtue still, — 
No power of healing in His garment’s hem, 
Who to the prisoned poor, as was their need, 
Aforetime preached Love’s gospel, preached to them 
The gospel of good will ? 


And not alone from out the city slums 
I hear the ery of want, of grief and pain, 
Of cursing and of prayer; 
Anon a moaning like the storm-swept main 
On alien shores, unto my ear there comes 
From far green fields in Nature’s fair domain — 
The moaning of despair. 


Alas! what evil spell has wrought such ills, 
Where, if in any land, through honest toil 
Idyllic homes should be ! 
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Oh! why should they who till a generous soil, — 
Whose sweat with plenty the world’s garner fills, 
Be forced to bear, the while they drudge and moil, 
The curse of poverty ? 


O loss in gain! that brings a double curse: 
To him whose endless toil the wealth has wrought, 
That others’ coffers hold; 
To him through whom this woe and want is brought 
Unto the Sons of Toil: a stolen purse 
With worse than bitter penury is fraught 
To him whose God is gold. 


There other toilers be, who, toiling for 
The larger wage, the lesser burdens bear; 
Though they no want endure, 
So nigh to him who takes the lion’s share, 
Whate’er their hire, they ceaseless war for more; 
They would as hardly press the millionnaire 
As he the homeless poor.* 


Oh! beotless conflict of the powers of Wrong; 
What matters, rich or poor, alike they take 
The crust from needy toil. 
Let all true, loyal hearts combine to break 
Combines alone in selfish purpose strong; 
In theft they but conspire to larger make 
Their portion of the spoil. 


Oh, pitiless! the war that knows no truce: 
Can bloody conflicts that our hearts appall 
Have aught to fear more dread ? 
While idle hordes at Want’s imperious call, 
Would willing serve in all ignoble use 
For any pittance, howsoever small, 
To earn their daily bread. 


When shall we learn, and at what fearful cost 
Of conflict fierce and suffering intense, 
The truth that one of old — 
A savage counted, with the finer sense, 
The sense of justice to the nations lost! — 
Bold thundered forth in stern, rude eloquence: 
‘* The land cannot be sold.” ¢ 
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* If the class of farm laborers should successfully strike for one half the wages the 


striking classes get, it would not be long before all the yet unmortgaged farms in the 
land would be sold under the hammer. 


things as can be taken away. — Black Hawk. 


Our country was given to us by the Great Spirit, who 


+ My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. Nothing can be sold but such 


ve it to us to hunt upon, to 


make our cornfields upon, to live upon, and to make down our beds upon when we 
And he would never forgive us should we bargain it away.— Speech of Me-tey-a, 
in Chicago, in 1821. 


die. 
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If not the land, not what the land enfolds! 
Alas! until grown arrogant and strong 
Through spoil of our estate, 
Have we submitted to the hoary Wrong: 
All wealth the land, the sea, the mountain holds, 
Earth’s hidden treasures, unto all belong: 
Not to a syndicate ! 


Ah, me! how long, how long, through troubled years, — 
Of ancient ills so slow to make an end! 
For power to turn the mill, 
To speed the rolling wheels, that Toil befriend, 
For light that flames in million chandeliers, 
For warmth upon our hearth, — must we depend . 
On Man’s untrammelled will ? 


The despot, Gold, puts Liberty to scorn! 
The king of kings! Shall we supinely stand 
Beside our patriots’ graves, 

And let him rule us with an iron hand ? — 
Our happy country ruined and forlorn, 
Our great Republic evermore the land 
Of plutocrats and slaves ? 


Oh! none too soon, if not, alas! too late, 
Up to the rescue of the People, throng 
An army of the brave: 
With evil patient, as in virtue strong; 
With heart of love, as with the hand of Fate; 
With life, if need, they shall set free ere long 
Each custom-fettered slave. 


And haste the time, to poverty unknown, 
When none so rich in their ill-gotten gain, 
They shall the poor enthrall, 
And hold them, being poor, in proud disdain; 
When none so poor they shall not have their own, 
And to some honored place and use attain, 
And pienty be for all. 


* * * * * * * * 


The path of Progress is a perilled way; 
The New Age comes to birth through conflict sore, 
Whose travail now we see; 
If not in vain, its anguish we deplore: 
Yet turns the World unto the Better Day, 
When Right shall be the master evermore, 
And Power the servant be. 
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MONOMETALLISM REVOLUTIONARY AND 
DESTRUCTIVE. 


BY HON. W. M. STEWART, U. 8. SENATOR FROM NEVADA. 





THE gold standard means that ultimate payment must be 
made in gold. Commercial credit is based on the assumption 
that gold can be obtained when required for ultimate redemp- 
tion. Previous to 1873 silver coin was as good as gold coin 
for the purpose of ultimate redemption. Commercial credit 
then was based on the coin of both metals. The difference 
between bimetallism and monometallism is, the former uses 
coin made of both metals; the latter, the coin made of only 
one of the metals. 

From 1853 to 1867 the monometallists advocated the single 
silver standard. Then the gold fields of California and Aus- 
tralia were productive, and the output of silver was small. 
The discovery of the Comstock and other silver mines indi- 
cated that silver might become more plentiful than gold. 
The monometallists then changed their contention, and 
argued that gold was fhe better metal, and that silver bullion 
ought not to be coined into money. The avowed object of 
rejecting one of the metals was to make the coin of the 
other more valuable by reducing the supply of the material 
out of which standard coin could be manufactured. 

Chevalier and Maclaren, the leading monometallists thirty- 
five years ago, proved beyond controversy that the single sil- 
ver standard would be beneficial to all persons enjoying fixed 
incomes. The income class being the ruling class in Europe, 
their arguments were very potential. Germany, Austria, and 
Holland adopted the single silver standard by refusing to 
coin silver. But England, having stopped the coinage of 
silver in 1816 for the benefit of bondholders and others 
enjoying fixed incomes, hesitated on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the continued yield of the gold mines of California 
and Australia. English financiers were not satisfied that 
silver would remain the scarcer metal. An English com- 
mission visited California and Australia, and ascertained 
a7 
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that the wonderful yield of gold which alarmed the bond- 
holders of the continent could not be of long duration. 
They feared that silver would again become the plentier 
metal. Their object was to use only the scarcer and dearer 
one. 

After the close of the Russian-Turkish, the Prussian- 
Austrian, the Franco-Prussian, and our great war, speculation 
in the debts growing out of those wars centred in London. 
In 1867 Mr. Sherman, chairman of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate of the United States, visited that city. After 
spending some time in London, where he had the opportunity 
of consulting the manipulators of bonds, he appeared in Paris, 
where a conference of ations was assembled to consider the 
unification of coins, weights, and measures. While in the 
latter city he wrote to Mr. Ruggles, the American delegate 
to the conference, in favor of monometallism. He did not 
advise silver monometallism, which had been so popular 
on the continent, but accepted the English doctrine of 
gold monometallism. His letter to Mr. Ruggles advocating 
the gold standard was published in French and laid before 
the emperor. The conference was so impressed with the 
English view of the question, that it unanimously recom- 
mended the single gold standard. 

Mr. Sherman returned to the United States, and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance secured the printing in 
the statute of a law which omitted from the list of coins the 
standard silver dollar, and thereby deprived the owners of 
silver bullion of the right, which had been enjoyed from pre- 
historic times and which was recognized by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, to have their bullion coined 
into money. 

The limits of this article will not permit a detailed state- 
ment of the manner by which the Mint act of Feb. 14, 1873, 
became a law. 

Germany, on account of the $1,000,000,000 ‘indemnity 
extorted from France, became a creditor nation, and, believ- 
ing it was for her interest to enhance the value of bonds, 
followed the bad example of the United States, and in August, 
1873, closed her mints against silver. In 1875 the mints of 
France and the Latin Union ceased to coin silver. The 
other minor nations of Europe were from time to time forced 
“> follow suit and discard silver as a money metal, 
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A large proportion of the demand for silver was the coin- 
age demand in the western world, which was cut off by the 
suspension of silver coinage. Silver bullion then depreciated 
in market as compared with gold, or, more properly speaking, 
the market value of gold appreciated by reason of the 
increased demand for coinage. ‘The coinage demand was not 
diminished by the suspension of silver coinage, but there was 
nothing with which to supply that demand except gold. Con- 
sequently the demand for gold to coin into money was more 
than doubled, which has enhanced the value of gold in the 
last twenty years fully 50 per cent. The commercial world 
is now beginning to realize that there is not gold enough to 
supply the legitimate demands for money of ultimate redemp- 
tion, and that, if silver cannot be used for that purpose, dis- 
aster is inevitable. 

After gold appreciated and the market value of silver 
bullion deciined as compared with gold, the banks and gov- 
ernments of the United States and all Europe, except France, 
ceased to treat silver as a part of their reserves. France, 
whose population is not increasing so as to make a large 
increase in the volume of her circulating medium a necessity, 
by treating the $700,000,000 of silver coin in that country 
as suitable for reserves, has avoided much of the distress 
which is afflicting the industrial interests of every other 
country in the western world. 

The fact that as much as 95 per cent of the exchanges 
in the commercial world are effected without the transfer 
of coin misled the people while the pending disaster was 
sapping the foundation of credit and enterprise. Super- 
ficial observers contended that the volume of coin or money 
of ultimate redemption was immaterial, because most of 
the great transactions were effected by checks, bills of ex- 
change, and other credit devices. They did not investigate 
deeply enough to understand that credit can only exist while 
confidence remains. . 

Confidence cannot continue after the discovery of the fact 
that the ability to pay does not exist. If the United States 
should agree to pay $100,000,000, no one would doubt the 
ability of the government to perform; and the bonds or other 
evidence of indebtedness issued in pursuance of such under- 
taking would be received without question, and held without 
fear of failure or default. But if the United States, with all 
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the wealth and resources of 65,000,000 at its command, 
should undertake to reverse the course of the Niagara River 
and make the waters of Lake Ontario flow into Lake Erie, 
no one would believe the undertaking could be accomplished, 
and no confidence would be inspired. Take another case. 
A few years ago the Sioux Indians could easily have col- 
lected and delivered 10,000 buffaloes, all raised on the prairies 
of the West. If the United States should undertake to 
deliver that number of buffaloes raised in the United States 
within the next five years, everybody would know that an 
impossibility was undertaken, and there would not be the 
slightest confidence in the ability of the United States to 
perform such a contract. 

Twenty years ago the nations of the world had agreed to 
deliver to their creditors, at various times in the future, 
$25,000,000,000 of gold and silver coin, and corporations 
and individuals had contracted to deliver at least three times 
that amount; since which time governments, corporations, 
and individuals have continued to make similar promises 
aggregating an untold amount. 

From 1850 up to the failure of the Barings, full faith and 
confidence existed, on account of the continued supply of the 
precious metals, and the people believed that the great mass 
of national and other indebtedness could be paid or redeemed 
in coin. Up to that time the world did not realize what the 
monometallists had accomplished. They knew that the sol- 
vency of governments and individuals depended upon their 
sapacity to obtain standard money of ultimate redemption to 
meet maturing obligations. They did not know that the 
current coin which could be used as reserves in the final 
emergency had been reduced fully one half by the refusal of 
the United States and Europe to manufacture money from 
both gold and silver, as was the case during all the ages, and 
that dentistry and other arts of modern civilization were ab- 
sorbing nearly, if not quite, all of the annual output of gold. 

The extraordinary demand for gold made upon the great 
house of Barings, in consequence of the bankruptcy of their 
debtors in South America, disclosed the fact that the coin 
reserves, which were confined to gold, were insufficient. The 
Bank of England, with all the immense resources which that 
great institution has at command, was compelled to borrow 
$15,000,000 of France to provide for immediate payment of 
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demands against the Barings. If gold could not have been 
obtained from France, a commercial crash must necessarily 
have followed, which would have produced disaster through- 
out the commercial world. 

As soon as arrangements to provide for the liquidations of 
the Barings’ affairs were perfected, Mr. Goschen, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, notified the bankers of England that 
they must increase their gold reserves and curtail their credit 
to maintain solvency. ‘The failure of the Barings and the 
proceedings necessary to provide for payment of their obliga- 
tions, called the attention of the business world to the small 
amount of gold coin upon which rested the vast fabric of 
business and credit. The discovery was made that confi- 
dence had existed, in ignorance of the fact that the basis of 
circulation and credit had been seriously impaired by the 
schemes of the monometallists. 

Every financial institution, for more than two years and a 
half, has been engaged in most vigorous efforts to curtail 
credit and increase gold reserves; but it has become apparent 
that there is not gold enough to sustain the vast fabric 
of credit depending upon it for ultimate payment. The 
trouble has been largely increased by the political condition 
of Europe. The great powers are jealous of each other, and 
ure maintaining vast armies, in anticipation of war. The 
support of such armies and other military preparations are 
creating the necessity for more credit, which is constantly 
increasing the danger. 

To meet the probable contingency of war, and to strengthen 
credit for immediate use, all the great governments of 
Europe are making enormous sacrifices to increase their gold 
reserves. There are only about $3,500,000,000 of gold coin 
in the world. About $1,200,000,000 of it is supposed to be in 
Asia, where it is hoarded or used for non-monetary purposes. 
About $1,800,000,000 is locked up for reserves in banks and 
government vaults. The remaining $500,000,000 which is 
supposed to exist, is mostly hidden away in private banks and 
other places, out of general circulation. Very little gold is 
transferred in effecting exchanges of property, but all busi- 
ness men realize that business and credit are endangered by 
an insuflicient supply of gold for ultimate payment. 

The strain has become so great that the slightest move- 
ment of gold is watched with feverish anxiety. Every day 
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we read in the stock reports of falling prices, in consequence 
of the export of gold. The slightest rumor of departing 
gold affects most seriously every business interest in the 
United States. Self-preservation compels the banks to hold 
what money they have, unless it can be used on call. Such 
use commands very little interest, because the borrower 
must at all times hold himself in readiness to return it 
without notice. There is no money for new enterprise, and 
the business of the whole world is stagnant, and the energies 
of the people are suppressed. 

The business of the world received a mighty impulse from 
the output of gold from California and Australia, and the 
new silver mines of the interior states and territories of the 
far West, which increased the wealth and prosperity of the 
world, between 1850 and 1875, without a parallel. But 
when the coinage of silver was suspended, the shrinking 
supply of material from which standard coin could be made 
retarded progress, and development was hindered by falling 
prices and hard times. The diminution of the basis of 
circulation was gradual but constant. General prices have 
fallen during the last twenty years fully 50 per cent, or, 
what is the same thing, gold has appreciated in value, as 
compared with the general range of prices, fully 50 per cent 
since 1873, when the Mint act, omitting the silver dollar 
from the list of coins, became a law. 

The farmers, planters, and other producers have struggled 
nobly against the inevitable until hope is well-nigh ex- 
hausted. The great World’s Fair is in progress in Chicago. 
The mass of the people have not sufticient ready money to 
spend for the education and enjoyment which that great 
institution offers. 

The bondholders of Europe, with the great house of 
Rothschild at their head, have undertaken a vast enterprise 
in reorganizing the finances of Austria. Austria has agreed, 
and reduced her agreement to law, to fund her $2,400,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent bonds payable in silver for the benefit 
of the bondholding combination. The agreement which 
Austria has made is a hard one for the people of that 
country. Her 5 per’cent silver bonds are being exchanged 
at their face value for 4 per cent, non-taxable perpetual gold 
bonds. The new bonds are exchanged for the old at 92 and 93 
cents on the dollar, while the old bonds are taken in at par. 
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A necessary part of this scheme is the resumption of gold 
payments by Austria. The Rothschilds and others are 
selling these 4 per cent, non-taxable gold bonds of Austria 
to obtain about $180,000,000 of gold. They have already 
accumulated a large amount, but not half enough for their 
purpose. These gold bonds are sold for about 91 or 92 
cents on the dollar to buy gold. If the scheme can be 
carried out, the bondholding fraternity engaged in the enter- 
prise will make hundreds of millions of dollars. The only 
difficulty is to find the gold. 

Russia, which has about $400,000,000 or 500,000,000 of 
gold in her war chest, will not furnish it. France, which has 
more gold than any other country in Europe, exercises the 
option which the statutes of the United States confer upon 
the secretary of the treasury, to pay in either gold or silver. 
France, when gold is demanded for export, exercises that 
option for the benefit of the government, and offers payment 
in silver. Germany, although she has comparatively little 
silver, also protects her gold from export by offering to pay 
demands for gold for export in silver. England pays a 
premium on gold by favorable rates of exchanges, and pre- 
vents the export of gold, whenever it becomes excessive, by 
an increased rate of interest. 

The United States is the only nation where the bond- 
holding combination expect to obtain gold to carry out their 
Austrian scheme. They have plenty of American securities 
which they can afford to sell cheap for gold on account of 
the great profits anticipated in the investment in Austria. 
The sale of such securities in our market does not neces- 
sarily procure gold. Payment is ordinarily made in green- 
backs and treasury notes, which are presented to the treasury 
and paid in gold until a draft on the government’s gold is 
unnecessarily alarming to the business community. The 
bondholding fraternity demand that the United States shall 
sell bonds and offer an investment which will bring in the 
gold to enable them to convert their other securities into 
greenbacks and treasury notes and withdraw the gold for 
export. In other words, they demand that the national 
debt shall be increased for the purpose of collecting gold for 
export. The unreasonableness of the demand is shown by 
the fact that on the 1st of May, 1893, there was outstanding 
only $428,000,000 of greenbacks and treasury notes to be 
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redeemed, because the greenbacks have been outstanding for 
thirty-one years and no allowance has been made for loss. 
Consequently, there can never be presented for redemption 
more than #300,000,000 of greenbacks, and there were only 
$128,000,000 of treasury notes in circulation on the Ist of 
May of this year. 

For the redemption of the greenbacks and treasury notes 
there were in the treasury, on the date above mentioned, 
$308,000,000 of gold and silver coin and bullion in excess 
of the gold and silver certificates outstanding. All this 
gold and silver, under the statutes of the United States, is 
applicable to the redemption of both greenbacks and treasury 
notes. Besides, there is constantly accumulating in the 
treasury silver bullion to the extent of the difference 
between the market price and the coin value of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion received each month, under the 
provisions of the miscalled Sherman act of 1890. 

It is said that the secretary of the treasury will not pay 
out silver. That may be true, but the statute makes no 
discrimination between gold and silver in the payment of 
any national obligations except gold or silver certificates. 
Besides, there is no authority for issuing bonds to buy gold. 
The resumption act of 1875, under which the authority is 
claimed, simply authorizes the secretary of the treasury to 
sell bonds to buy coin (not gold) “to the extent neces- 
sary’ to redeem greenbacks outstanding on the first day of 
January, 1879. With $308,000,000 of gold and silver in 
the treasury, it can hardly be claimed that it is necessary to 
sell bonds to buy more coin. It certainly cannot be claimed 
that there is or ever was any authority in the secretary to 
buy any particular kind of coin, because the law knows no 
difference in the coin of either geld or silver. The secre- 
tary’s authority simply extends to the purchase of coin when 
necessary to redeem greenbacks. 

The administration has wisely refrained from violating the 
law in issuing bonds. The gold combination are now clam- 
orous for an extra session of Congress to repeal the so-called 
Sherman law and confine the basis of the world’s money to 
gold alone. It is argued, with great plausibility, that if the 
Sherman law can be repealed, coinage in India will be sus- 
pended, and gold will be the only money of ultimate 
payment throughout the world. When this is accomplished 
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the $4,000,000,000 of silver coin still doing duty as money 

for every purpose except reserves, will be eliminated as a 

medium of circulation, except for token money, and placed 
7 on a level with nickel and copper; and those who have gold 
in possession or within reach will enjoy a complete monopoly 
: of the money of the world. 

The various false pretences offered for this revolutionary 
scheme cannot be considered in any one article; but the intel- 
ligence of the American people ought to teach them that the 
destruction of one half of the world’s metallic money is 
fraught with consequences more serious and detrimental than 
any other scheme of extortion and plunder invented by the 
genius of the miser and the Shylock. The only question is, 
a Will the voice of the people be heard in time to prevent the 
if consummation of the scheme of confiscation and ruin so 
{ vigorously advocated by the anarchists of wealth? 





What difference is there in morals between the anarchists 
of poverty and the anarchists of wealth? The anarchists of 
poverty seek to divide among themselves and their followers 
the accumulation of others; the anarchists of wealth seek to 
absorb the earnings of the masses by cunning and fraud. 

i I am opposed to the destruction of property and property 
. rights by the violence of the anarchists of poverty. I am 
equally opposed to the destruction of property rights and the 
robbery of the masses by the cunning and fraud of the anar- 
chists of wealth. The 65,000,000 people who have made 
this country great must protect themselves against the 
anarchists who propose to use either force or fraud, if they 
would preserve their liberty and independence, and maintain 
and transmit to their posterity the greatest and best govern- 
ment ever organized by man under the providence of God. 








OUR INDUSTRIAL IMAGE. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


The usurer dealing on certainties, and everybody else on uncertainties, in the end, 
all the money gets into the box.— Lord Bacon. 


ANCIENT pagan history is repeating itself in our modern 
Christian civilization. The dream that troubled Babylon's 
king is being reproduced and fulfilled in our industrial realm. 

The image, whose form was “terrible,” towers above us, 
threatens us, intimidates us, dictates to our lawmakers, and 
rules us. Its “head of pure gold” symbolizes the gold 
standard. . Its breast and arms of silver — representing the 
seat of vitality, including the blood-making and distributing 
organs — correspond to usury as embodied in the Roths- 
child banking dynasty, which depends upon silver as a 
circulating medium among the people, but, nevertheless, 
degrades it by subordinating it to the gold head or govern- 
ing standard that dictates terms in every great crisis and in 
all large commercial transactions. The stomach and thighs 
of brass are represented in the various industries, corpora- 
tions, syndicates, and trusts which are largely, if not al- 
together, dependent upon usury for nourishment and exist- 
ence. The legs of iron, and feet, part of iron and part of 
clay, represent our producers, wageworkers, and masses gen- 
erally, —including over a million unemployed, outcast men, 
—who combine strength with weakness, who will not unite 
for mutual protection and defence, and upon whom the en- 
tire structure depends for support. 

The stone, cut out without hands, that is now smiting the 
image upon its feet of iron and clay and which is to break in 
pieces and level with the dust its head of pure gold, is the 
Christ idea of human brotherhood, reincarnated in the 
new life struggling for practical expression in the minds and 
hearts of the people the world over as never before in all 
history. 

The foregoing interpretation may not exactly harmonize 
with that of Daniel and the commentators, but it is, in the 
light of fact and experience, a rational one. 
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Prophetic dreams, allegories, and myths are for all times 
and conditions rather than for special periods and limited 
application. They belong to every phase of human evolution 
into which they appropriately fit. Baron Rothschild is the 
“king.” 

And now let us see what relation he, as the represen- 
tative usurer of the world, sustains to silver, the breast and 
arms of the image. 

First, Rothschild not only knows no north, south, east, or 
west, but he cares especially for no nationality or race; 
second, as a usurer and financier, representing cosmopolitan 
interests, he regards nations only in the light of “ business,” 
weighing and measuring them by the single gold standard. 
To him the whole world is an interest-bearing bond. 

The uninitiated looked on. in astonishment, recently, when 
he proposed a more liberal silver policy than that advocated 
by other foreign members of the International Bimetallic 
Commission. ‘They wondered at his generosity toward the 
white metal. 

He was simply liberal and generous toward Rothschild and 
his “craft,” and did not propose to kill the silver goose that 
laid the golden egg. He realized that, no matter how much 
the world’s silver may be degraded and depreciated in the 
interest of usurers, it must, even under the single gold 
standard, always remain a necessity as a circulating medium 
among the very classes who contribute most largely to the 
profits of usury. 

It was the king who had the “ dream,” and the king who 
first saw the handwriting on the wall. 

He knew that some of the nations most deeply in debt to 
him might not only fail to pay the interest on their bonds, 
but perhaps would be compelled to repudiate both principal and 
interest, in case the policy of the gold-standard exclusives 
should be generally adopted. He knew better than to trip 
the feet of the image. 

It is fitting that the king of usurers should be a baron and 
an imperialist. Usury and imperialism are one and insep- 
arable in spirit and purpose. The “divine right of kings ” 
—no matter whether of civil realms or of great accumu- 
lations — : ivine right of professional money lenders 
to rule over and rob the people are twin superstitions, con- 
ceived and begotten by human injustice, born of social 
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slavery and necessity, sanctioned by ignorance, and joined 
toge ther by a single ligament, that forms a connecting link 
between the vitals of both. Destroy the one, and the other 
ultimately dies, through the operation of a law that binds 
demons no less than angels. 

Usury is the tap-root of unrighteous caste, no matter 
whether the latter inheres in “royal” or “noble blood,” so 
called, or in the vulgar snobbery engendered by hoarded or 
inherited wealth. 

Aristocracy based on moral and mental worth is possessed 
of both heart and conscience, because it is a normal social 
product. It may be exclusive, but is never a war-breeding 
force. But an aristocracy which makes money the key to 
position and consideration is an unnatural creature, void 
of human sympathy and conscience, and therefore a constant 
menace to the spirit of democracy and the peace of society. 
Knowing that it has no valid title to special distinetion and 
power, it is always jealous of the assumed and fictitious 
claim, and will not hesitate to maintain it with force and 
murder if necessary. 

The usurer’s love of money for money’s self, and for the 
undue power and position it yields him, is, indeed, « the root 
of all evil”? —a root that supplies with malignant energy 
and sap all other material and economic evils and iniquities of 
civilization. It is this species of usury that forms the motive 
power of our competitive industrial system, which is begin- 
ning to show marked symptoms of death from “heart 
failure.” 

Theithoughtful and philosophical social reformer sees in 
the legal-tender power of government the only available 
avenue of escape from usury. The issue between the advo- 
cates of the two ideas is radical and unmistakable, the 
difference irreconcilable, and the gulf between them as 
impassable as the legendary one that separates Dives from 
Abraham’s bosom. 

The legal-tender right is in direct line of progress with the 
force set in motion by our forefathers in the Declaration of 
Independence — one of the legitimate blossoms of the new 
departure made in civil government at that time. 

It is a doctrine which the party of the future must accept 
and assimilate without deviation or compromise. To do 
less will be to shut its eyes and turn its back upon the logic 
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and trend of social and economic evolution, and reject the 
promised fruit of a tree whose “ leaves are for the healing of 
the nations.” 

This nation can neither walk backward nor stand still, as 
regards the money question, but must either go forward to 
higher expression, or shrivel and die in the very bud of its 
ideal. 

In the meanwhile every other economic problem awaits 
the solution of this. Hence, our next advance step in 
governmental progress must bring emancipation from the 
precious metallic standard myth, which forms the mainspring 
and source of usury. This, in turn, is the natural and pro- 
litic parent of large accumulations gathered by the few, at 
the expense and through the impoverishment of the many. 

The mightiest economic question of the day is, *« How are 
we to induce and maintain healthy circulation in the body 
politic, whose condition is constantly growing more con- 
gested and unbalanced ?” 

THE ARENA for February contains a thoughtful article 
by Rev. Minot J. Savage, on “The Power and Value of 
Money,” in which that gentleman, while moralizing in an 
exceedingly pleasant and suggestive vein, commits himself 
at the very start to the conservative view of the subject in 
the following paragraph: — 


The love of man and woman has been the root of all kinds of ev | 
from the beginning of the world. Shall we therefore abolish love, 
as many would abolish wealth, if they could ? 


Industrial reformers are frequently accused of atvempting 
to “abolish wealth” because they insist upon some system 
that will tend to a more equal and just distribution, not only 
of the natural, undeveloped wealth, which belongs to the 
people in common, but of the acquired wealth, which grows 
out of mutual effort. 

It would be equally proper to accuse men of attempting 
to “abolish” water because they propose to conduct it from 
lakes and streams, where it is evaporating or running to 
waste, and distribute it over thirsty lands for irrigating 
purposes. 

When Mr. Savage, in his implied defence ‘of the private 
individual’s moral right to large accumulations, claims that 
it is the abuse which constitutes the evil, and that every 
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other good thing, including ‘‘love of man and woman,” can 
be likewise abused, he calls to the stand a dangerous witness 
against the policy of permitting unrestricted “individualism” 
on the part of any one man in the power to monopolize any 
of life’s necessities. 

King Solomon, Brigham Young, and other ancient and 
modern saints are condemned now for being no less greedy 
and grasping in “love” than our capitalists are in finance; 
and the same “board of equalization” that has abolished 
* plural marriages” —not because the husband « abused” his 
wives, but because polygamy allowed man more than his just 
and natural proportion of womankind — will sooner or later 
settle the millionnaire problem. 

There is no question as to the power and value of money, 
which, as the representative of nearly all useful material 
things, is necessarily the most powerful of all the inanimate 
agents of civilization, and hence, when lawfully gathered 
and rightly utilized, the most conducive to human welfare, 
but when improperly employed the most potent for evil. 

As members of a government of, for, and by the people, 
we have ceased to ask whether good and wise kings and 
chattel slaveholders are desirable, and have settled both 
questions by repudiating the civil institutions that make 
them possible. 

We have done this on the solid bed-rock principle that it 
is crime and folly to intrust with any set of men the power 
to control the lives and destinies of their fellow-men. The 
question as to the good or bad characters of the men from 
whom such power should be withheld is no longer considered 
by us. We are beginning to apply the same common-sense 
logic to our industrial slavery and slave overseers. 

The question that confronts us as American citizens is not 
whether vast wealth can be made available when properly 
disbursed, but whether it is wise and safe for this republic 
longer to tolerate a policy that permits private parties or 
corporations to create and control such wealth. 

If condemned by experience as oppressive, and as a 
menace to the integrity and existence of the nation, it is 
certain that the policy must, through some means, be dis- 
continued and succeeded by one that responds more perfectly 
to the needs and will of a progressive people. 

We are already in the midst of an irrepressible conflict 
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between legalized and strongly intrenched wrongs and 
natural rights. 

Competition among laborers is more bitter and intense 
than at any previous time in our history, while competition 
among those who subsist and get rich off the product of 
labor has virtually expired in giving birth to corporations 
and trusts. 

The latter are growing more exacting and defiant, while 
labor is becoming more enlightened as well as helpless and, 
hence, more discontented and rebellious. 

Every thoughtful, observing mind realizes that we are 
rapidly nearing a crisis, and that some third factor can alone 
save the nation. Out of every such crisis is born the 
supreme question, * How shall we avert calamity?” 

Governments have been in the habit of answering and 
settling similar questions with “blood and iron.” But a 
government whose seed was the Declaration of Independence, 
whose trunk is the Constitution of the United States, and 
whose diet for over a century has consisted largely of Fourth 
of July orations, cannot permanently answer and settle great 
questions with its citizens in that manner. 

We must bear in mind that this government was not 
designed and fashioned after old monarchical ideas and 
models, but was the result of a new and wide departure from 
them; and that old heroic remedies, which other governments 
usually prescribe for popular discontent, and which may 
agree tolerably well with old systems that are unaccustomed 
to democratic, hygienic treatment, may, nevertheless, be met 
as usurpation and high-handed treason when administered 
under the stars and stripes. 

We have at last reached that dangerous point where a 
comparatively few millionnaire owners of rich corporations, 
which are protected by special laws, not only refuse to arbi- 
trate their disputes with their armies of employees, but 
demand that government shall, at the cost of the tax payer, 
co-operate with its courts and its state and national militia 
in a war whose avowed object is the destruction of labor 
unions, and the unconditional surrender and complete subju- 
gation of American labor to private capital. 

None except selfish, cruel, and un-American men could be 
guilty of assuming such an attitude; and no power save that 
which inheres in large private wealth, unlawfully gathered 
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and placed, could either persuade or force a republic like ours 
to stultify itself by yielding to the monstrous proposition. 

All of these millionnaire commercial lords are animated by 
a single inspiration and purpose, no matter how widely they 
may differ socially and in personal organization. 

Some of them are in their public capacity “ philanthro- 
pists,” who have, with a small proportion of their stolen 
wealth, established free libraries, endowed theological schools, 
founded or built universities, or purchased seats in our 
national Senate by virtue of votes in state legislatures, for 
which they paid as high as three thousand dollars. Many of 
them are model church members, and most of them are kind 
and considerate men, socially and in their families. 

But all of them, from east to west, and from north to 
south, without a single exception, shirk their just taxes; and 
the burden thus shirked is necessarily transferred to the lands 
and homes of the laborer and producer as an addition to an 
already crushing and increasing “burden grievous to be 
borne ” in the way of mortgage indebtedness, where it hangs 
over the victims day and night, until it falls with a final 
crash in the form of foreclosure and eviction. 

And what, let me ask,. has lifted these men out of the 
ordinary walks and ways of common average life, and trans- 
formed them into bold dictators of their fellows, and cold, 
indifferent witnesses of a constantly moving and enlarging 
panorama of misery, for which they and their system are 
responsible ? 

I answer, The pursuit and possession of vast private wealth, 
through which they have become morally emasculated. 

Usury is cannibalism, civilized and Christianized. It 
formerly captured, fattened, killed, roasted, and ate the body 
of its enemy. Now the same spirit inspires a man who 
captures his friend and fellow-Christian, robs him of the only 
available means of getting fat, starves him in filthy garret 
and tenement cells till his last penny is gone, and then kicks 
him into the street, where he is arrested as a vagrant and 
put to work in the chain gang for being without money, 
food, or shelter, owing to his inability to find work in a land 
where there are, on an average, not more than three jobs to 
divide among four or five applicants. 

When the founders of this republic took the initiative in 
the creation of a government of, for, and by the people, they 
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opened the door of escape from other evils besides kingcraft 
and taxation without representation. 

Chief among these evils is usury, which has already be- 
come blood poison to our democratic institutions. 

It is for the present generation to act as independently of 
old economic forms and models as the signers of the Declara- 
tion did of established ideas in civil government. Usury is 
either radically wrong, or it is right. If wrong, it is the 
most gigantic, destructive, and terrible crime of civilization. 
If right, then universal bondage of the many to the few 
is right; and the more slaves in proportion to the masters, 
the better. 


Oh! the bowers of Babylon are rare, 
And the tinkling fountains play 

Over gardens hung in the drowsy air 

Where the careless youth and maiden fair 
Are dreaming the oe —. 

And the kings of Babylon are bold; 
For the realms before them fall, 

And they rule the world from thrones of gold, 

While the people’s lives are bought and sold 
Like the he in the butcher's stall. 


Oh! the towers of Babylon are strong, 

And their dungeons damp and deep ; 
And the rich rejoice in the reign of wrong, 
And the princes join in the reveller’s song, 

While the toilers work and a 
But stern and still, like a troop of Fates, 

*Round the city’s roar and din, 

The invading host of the conqueror waits 
In the midnight hush outside the gates 
As the feast goes on within. 


Oh! the walls of Babylon are high 
And their arches grim and low, 
And the birds of commerce scream and fly 
While the proud Euphrates wanders by 
In its dark, relentless flow ; 
But the river that rolls in Mammon’s pride 
Shall the people’s servant be; 


By the toiler’s will shall be turned aside, 
And the channel surge with a grander tide 
Than the pulse of the Persian sea. 





THE OFFICE OF THE IDEAL IN CHRISTIANITY: 
VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 


BY CAROL NORTON. 


Down through the ages, men have recognized the value 
of ideals to human existence, and purpose, and the necessity 
of founding all upward movements in religious and secular 
thought, in art, government and invention upon these ideals, 
even if centuries should elapse between the original discern- 
ment and the acceptance and attainment of them by men. 

Emerson, as far as he discerned the actual, held firmly to 
the ideal in the deep things of life, and on one occasion 
pertinently said, ‘Hitch your wagon to a star,” thus present- 
ing the same truth that is expressed so tersely in the homely, 
but significant adage — “It is better to aim at the sun than 
at the church steeple.” History contains many noble and 
conclusive examples of the value of ideals to religion, nations 
and individuals. It is the office of ideals in religion that we 
wish to consider in this article. 

In Hebrew religious history it is the ideal of Law, of One 
God and of the ultimate triumph of Justice and Right, that 
enriches the history, life and writings of this wonderful 
people. The exalting of this ideal eventually led this nation 
to the recognition of one Supreme Deity, under the teaching 
of its greatest spiritual leader — Moses. The Grecians, in 
their efforts to idealize learning and sculpture, expressed this 
same tendency to enthrone in the minds of all men the value 
of the ideal. The Romans most vividly manifested this same 
natural turning to the ideal, above the chaotic and imperfect 
in their finely constructed ideas of citizenship and govern- 
ment, out of which shone in bold relief the ideal of human 
protection, order and military might. Later in the centuries, 
it was this same dissatisfaction with existing wrong and 
imperfection, that actuated the Reformers to launch out upon 
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the storm-tossed sea of human thought, already turned from 
the popular tendencies of the professing Christians of the 
day, a new ideal, namely, that of a church freed from 
servitude to any single earthly personality, a church whose 
walls should engirdle the world, snd whose teaching should 
accord to all men mental freedom and independence. After 
the Puritans of England had in vain tried to attain their 
much coveted ideal of freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience, and had emigrated to 
Holland, only to find there no more of an asylum than 
England had afforded, they went out entirely from their 
environment of continental narrowness and dogmatism, into 
the great new world of America. And then, amidst new 
dangers, began their systematic labors to rear ideal freedom 
of opinien and daily life. Nor did the establishment and 
successful maintenance of the great American Common- 
wealth end the pronounced effort on the part of men to 
reach the ideal of freedom. 

Freedom in religious thought being largely gained, bodily 
slavery must go down, that man’s nobility and independence 
as a child of an Infinite Father be practically established in 
Christendom. <A certain writer has said that men must 
realize the ideal, and not attempt the idealizing of what 
seems real to erring personal sense. ‘The ideal or the real 
must of necessity exist above and apart from the fluctuating 
forms of error that exist as a hedge about material existence. 
By rational thought it is seen, that according to the faithful- 
ness with which men hold to high and noble ideas of right, 
do they make substantial progress and gain the true and 
best in life. The higher the ideal, be it that of civil, moral, 
or spiritual selfhood, the higher will man rise. And the 
lower his aim, the deeper will he sink into chaos, immorality, 
and materialism. Without the ideal of divine perfection, 
men would fall by the roadside of daily life. The goal of 
perfection is to earth’s pilgrims as the north star to the lost 
mariner. By keeping it continually before him, it guides 
him to the haven which he may have long and despairingly 
sought. John Locke saw the value of loving the ideal in 
al' things, when he said, «To love Truth for Truth’s sake is 
the principal part of human perfection in this world, and the 
seed-plot of all other virtues.” Men must love true manhood 
for its own beautiful component parts, not because they fear 
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punishment if they do not. The mission of practical idealism 
is not to encourage false mental pictures of an unattainable 
state of perfection, nor is it a type of teaching that would 
prompt vain speculations about God, man, matter, mind, and 
the universe. Instead, its purpose is to convince mankind 
that the ideal is the common sense and practical in life. To 
mortals governed wholly by physical so-called laws, it appears 
vague and impossible. They persistently hold with a firm 
grasp of the left hand to the unreal and material, while the 
right is vainly outstretched to reach the reality of being. 
Consciously or unconsciously, we all have our ideals. All 
of us picture a state of living which approaches somewhat 
that divine plan, which the great Architect has created, and 
has always known, and which will be ultimately unfolded to 
all men. There was a time when a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” was vague and 
speculative, but is not such a government to-day a realized 
fact? The basic principles of our national American Con- 
stitution are in themselves ideal: but can any of us truly 
affirm that American life, institutions, and politics, at this 
epoch approach the actual and pure conceptions of the men 
who implanted these fundamental principles in our Constitu- 
tion? Yet as ideals, how valuable they are, and will they 
not be eventually realized? Justice is practical idealism on 
the moral plane. Is Justice unattainable therefore, because 
of this fact? In the world of invention, —the idea — con- 
ception, must of necessity, precede the formation of the 
object. And if it were not for this perfect model in the mind 
of the inventor, we should never have the invention. In 
fact, what we call the ideal, is but another name for the 
perfection, which to us as mortal men, does not at the present 
appear to be our own natural selfhood. One has said, that 
the ideal is now a fact, not will be, and that man has but to 
awaken from the lethargy of imperfection, to see that the 
Infinite Perfection has, co-existing with Himself, a perfect 
creation. When this recognition of Being appears, evil and 
chaos become less real and gradually disappear, while the 
real and eternal, a perfect God, a perfect universe, and a 
perfect man, appear. To the impure, dishonest materialist, 
purity, honesty, and spiritual insight and might, constitute 
distant idealism. Not so to the man who loves and reveres 
the best and purest in life. To him these characteristics go 
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to make the true man. Should that which is simply above 
our immediate mental grasp be termed unreal? Yet many 
would have us think that because perfection in man’s char- 
acter, and in his daily living is apparently a future fact, man 
will never attain his ideal. In other words, the assertion that 
idealism is simply theoretical, must be met with the declara- 
tion, that it is the only reality that exists, for it is synony- 
mous with perfection, and all thinkers agree that the First 
Cause, whatever its exact nature, is perfection’s selfhood. 
It must therefore follow, that all which emanates from this 
First Cause, must be of like nature, perfect, because like 
produces like. 

In Christendom to-day, three lofty ideals are gradually 
with steady step forcing their way to the front, — namely, 
the practical demonstration of Christianity, “ with signs fol- 
lowing,” the brotherhood of man and the unity of Christi- 
anity, and true science. Humanity demands that Christianity 
be proven what it truly is, namely, practical and demon-. 
strable idealism. One has said in speaking of certain of the 
great teachers of religious and moral philosophy, that all 
have practically embodied their ideals in a single word, and 
that their followers have perpetuated these ideals through 
the ages. He speaks of the ideal of Buddha as, renunci- 
ation, of Zoroaster, as purity, of Confucius, as moderation, of 
Moses, as law, and Plato, as harmony. We are in the 
midst of a great upheaval in religious thought. Material- 
istic dogmas and mysteries have had their day, and thinkers 
are looking forward to that new Christian Church and 
Brotherhood, of which Emerson spoke when he said: “ There 
will be a new church founded on moral science; at first cold 
and naked, a babe in the manger, again the algebra and 
mathematics of ethical law.” The founder of Christianity 
established demonstrable idealism, that is, he proved it was 
possible for men, by working in accord with divine law to 
lay hold of permanent health, holiness, and immortality here 
and now. Jesus of Nazareth was an idealist in the fullest 
sense of the term. ‘To him the ideal was the real. Man’s 
spiritual perfection, individual dominion over all things 
discordant, and his immortal oneness with God, were by 
him recognized facts. Speculation never once entered into 
his teachings, which were ever declared as Eternal Truth, 
capable of demonstration. He did not look upon man, the 
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creation of the All Perfect, as a fallen image of Deity, but as 
a perfect Son of God, partaking of the same divine nature of 
the Father. Hence his word, *« Now are ye sons of God,” 
meaning if men would recognize ideal perfection to be their 
natural and true selfhood, and would become cognizant of 
this great truth, they would see in the ideal, the actual and 
true, and the imperfect would disappear. All correct reason- 
ing must begin with the actual or positive. We cannot 
successfully compute a problem in mathematics by begin- 
ning with the minus sign, or solve life’s problem aright, by 
commencing with a negative assertion, that would have us 
believe that man can know nothing of the plan of divine 
existence. In revealing to human consciousness man’s 
eternal and perfect nature, it is fatal if we commence with 
the assertion that the divine man, reflecting deific perfection 
has within himself, one iota of evil or incompleteness 
derived from the All Good. 

To-day Christendom presents a strange spectacle, a phe- 
nomenon not without deep significance. Christian thinkers 
are bursting the bonds of dogmatism and creed, and are 
reaching out for that broad and spiritual type of Christianity, 
that will bring into harmony, upon a common premise, all 
phases of spiritual thought. The recent movement called 
the Laymen’s or Christian Brotherhood movement, is a 
notable example of the trend of thought toward the recog- 
nition of the universality of the truths residing in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. It purposes the union of Christians, on the 
simple acceptance of Christ as the spiritual leader, without 
creed or doctrinal test. To-day, we have in our midst, in 
the religion known as Christian Science, what can be truly 
called practical idealism. Not in any sense to be confounded 
with the speculative idealism of Berkeley, Kant, Spinoza, or 
certain other past or present philosophers. 

Christian Science exalts the ideal through the unity of 
Christianity and Science. Material, so-called natural science 
is not the science to which we refer. It is the Divine Science 
of God, as the eternal Principle of the universe, which it 
teaches and practically demonstrates. It-is here in our 
midst because the hour has come for the advent of a religion 
that will unite in itself, all Science, Theology, and Medicine. 
This Science will be that of the Founder of Christianity 
which was also his Theology. The Science of Being which 
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rightly understood, casts out evil and heals the sick, not with 
drugs or material means, but through the power of Divine 
Mind, which is the true Medicine and which destroys every 
form of disease and sin. From Papias and Irenzus, in early 
history, and from Gibbon, Rawlinson, and Burton in later, 
we learn that the ability to demonstrate Christianity in the 
healing of all disease, unquestionably existed in the Christian 
church from the close of the earth life of Jesus, to the time 
of the union of church and state by the Emperor Constantine, 
near the end of the third century. This most certainly 
shows that that which Jesus lived and taught, was the 
rational and spiritual understanding of a divine iaw, superior 
to, and apart from, the so-called laws of matter and physics ; 
that this understanding would be the possession of all men 
through all time, on one condition, namely — that Christian 
teaching be kept strictly within the limits of its original 
simplicity, purity, rationality, and divinity. 

If three centuries retained the power to prove that Chris- 
tianity had a scientifically divine basis, the truth of Jesus’ 
utterance, “ The works that I do ye shall do also, and greater 
works than these shall ye do,” goes to show the perpetuity of 
the ideal residing in his teaching, and also the possibility of 
its perpetual demonstration. Jesus certainly revealed the 
ideal of true manhood as purity, honesty, meekness, love, 
and spiritual, not material might. Yet to-day how prevalent 
the teaching, that the possibility of repeating the works 
which ushered Christianity into existence, converting the 
strict Jew, and the idolatrous Greek and Roman to its high 
and lofty teachings, is an utter impossibility, and that we 
must content ourselves with Christianity to-day, as a religion 
of abstract faith. That life, at its best, is a deep mystery, 
above and beyond the reach of any solution by man. 

The demand of the religious thought of to-day, is, that a 
spiritually rational religion (capable of demonstrating Chris- 
tianity as its early representatives did) take the place of the 
existing forms of popular religion, which lack the living, 
vital force of primitive Christianity. No longer will men 
be contented with visionary ideals and mystic theology. 
Practicability and Science, must form the keystone of the 
religious structure of this age, else religion cannot hope to 
successfully cope with the increasing materialism and scepti- 
cism of the hour. Men must be shown, that in the Science 
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of Being, the Science which deals with, and treats wholly of 
Divine Mind as God, the Creator and First Cause, exists the 
only true solution of the problem of human existence. Most 
men formulate an ideal state of being, where sin, disease, 
sorrow, and death shall no longer hold sway. This state is 
invariably portrayed as obtainable only after a life of sorrow 
and discord, and as existing on the other side of the great 
gulf created by the change called death. Christian Science 
claims, that this state is not only an actual possibility, but 
affirms it to be a present one, hence its affirmation that if 
Christianity is rightly understood, it means immunity from 
disease, here and now, as well as sin. If, as Bronson Alcott 
said, * Our ideals are our better selves,” should not all men 
hail with joy, that type of Christian philosophy which will 
reveal in a practical way, this better selfhood? Do we not 
all need to outgrow material selfhood, with its discord, limi- 
tation and death, and enter into the higher and diviner self- 
hood in which we shall find that eternal harmony and perfec- 
tion for which the hearts of men have so long yearned? 
The founder of Christianity taught men that if they would 
enjoy the great blessings that bountifully flowed from his 
teachings, they must depend entirely and radically on spirit- 
ual power, as opposed to any physical or material force, based 
upon and born of animal strength, and courage. He never 
admitted a physical condition existed, that was beyond the 
reach of a proper understanding of the laws of Divine Mind, 
as he lived and revealed them. What he stated as Truth 
in word, he proved in deed, thus establishing the fact for all 
time, that his words and deeds were founded upon Divine 
Principle. Christian Science, in its declaration that Mind 
as Deity is Causation, is a successful protest against the ten- 
dency of the age to ascribe all causative action to matter and 
physics. Once it is admitted that sinlessness, bodily whole- 
ness or health, and immortality constitute the nature of the 
ideal or true man, that man will be considered irrational who 
opposes the religion that shows, in a thoroughly common 
sense and demonstrable manner, the sure way of reaching 
this ideal. While we all love progress in its many phases, 
as it manifests itself in the world of art, literature, inven- 
tion, sociology, and religious thought, yet is not the same old 
tendency of past ages, still strong in its citadel, formed of 
timid conservatism and opposition to any new unfolding of 
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Truth, even though inestimable good to humanity is to follow 
in the train of this development. If Christian Science had 
begun as an undemonstrable and speculative theory, it would 
have long ago sunk into oblivion, and “ the places that knew 
it once, would know it no more.” But because it has proven 
itself, it is to-day a living and rapidly growing household of 
faith, whose adherents are proving their faith by their works, 
— preaching the gospel (good spell), binding up the broken- 
hearted, and healing the sick. This healing is not accom- 
plished through blind faith, or through the agency of the 
human mortal mind, but through the realization that the 
Divine Mind or God, is the sole curative power for disease and 
sin. In the words of the author of “Science and Health,” * 
the text book of Christian Science, * God will heal the sick 
through man, whenever man is governed by God.” Step 
by step, hour by hour, day by day, the time approaches when 
life, with all its glory and power, as lived by the Master, will 
be within the reach of all true C hristians, for he commanded 
that all men be perfect, even as their heavenly Father. Purity 
of life, nobility of character, and the understanding of divine 
law, will make this possible. Then will the voice of Truth 
say to the follower of Christ : — 
Be what thou seemest, live thy creed, 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made, 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 

As we go beneath the surface of material living, the ghastly 
shapes of sensualism, vice, and selfishness, turn us instince- 
tively to the ennobling influences of the permanent and 
lofty ideals to be found in the Christly character, born of the 
love, joy, and peace, of the Holy Spirit. Giving all power 
to spiritual thought and Divine Mind, above the immediate 
evidence of the personal senses, Christian Science succeeds 
where current theories, based upon the so-called laws of mat- 
ter, utterly fail in their attempted reformation of human 
depravity. Christian Science recognizes that the reforma- 
tion of man, and the healing of disease, jointly demand that 
the mentality and not the physicality of man be dealt with; 
because of the fact that the thought germ of disease, as well 
as sin, exists in the human mind, and must there be annihi- 
lated. The poet voiced this thought when he said, — 








* “Science and Health,” by Rev. Mary B. G. Eddy. 
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Every thought is an embryo, 
Every word is a planted seed; 
Look to it well, that the seed you sow, 
Be for the flower, and not for the weed. 


Only from the vantage ground of just criticism can men 
scan the movements of Christian Science as a Religion, prac- 
tical and demonstrable —a religion whose adherents find it 
all sufficient, not only for their spiritual, but for their bodily 
welfare. 

How fatuous is it, to depend on the evidence of the per- 
sonal senses while reasoning about the deep things of God. 
From such erroneous standpoints, men have long portrayed 
an anthropomorphic God, a material heaven, a corporeal and 
imperfect man, and an ever-present, all-powerful devil. Is it 
not wise to encourage that form of religious teaching which 
builds on the basis of spiritual rationality, the idea of a God 
which can be understood as Divine Mind, a spiritual and 
present heaven, as Jesus said, “ within the hearts of men,” 
an incorporeal and perfect man, the idea or emanation of the 
All-Perfect, a devil not all powerful and eternal but one 
recognized to be impersonal sin, evil, satan, and temporal in 
nature, because of the glorious fact that God shall at length 
rule all things absolutely; thus shall the devil, or evil, event- 
ually be swallowed up in victory; the victory born of the 
destruction of all sin by Omnipresent Good. Religious think- 
ers freely admit that the spiritual life transcends the imme- 
diate life of material sense, yet many aggressively oppose 
the idea of putting this affirmation into present and practical 
use. Must this not be done, if we would demonstrate the 
Truth of Being, namely, that man is not a creature of sense, 
but an idea or child of the Infinite Father of Light? While 
the Mosaic Law dealt with effects manifested as outward 
acts of crime, and inflicted punishment for all wrong doing, 
establishing the maxim, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,” the spiritual law, formulated and lived by Jesus, not 
only discerned and punished the outward act of wrong, but 
recognized the mental conception of sin in thought. It was 
because Jesus recognized this fact that he succeeded so mar- 
vellously in his short ministry of three years. To-day Chris- 
tian Science insists that if we would destroy vice, annihilate 
the myriad forms of evil in the world, and reform man, we 
must go directly to mental causation, and there wrestle with, 
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and overcome sin, disease, and death, in the human mind. 
Centuries of bitter experience have proven the fallacy of 
attempting the destruction of vice and vicious habits, by 
mere corporeal punishments and penalties. Men must be 
shown the way to destroy the conscious and unconscious 
thought germ of evil and disease, ere it would destroy them. 
Amidst the awful manifestations of depravity in human con- 
sciousness, can it be reasonably argued that the perpetual 
exalting of the pure and perfect ideal is detrimental to sub- 
stantial progress out of evil and imperfection, into good and 
verfection? If not, then Christian Science must be freely 
accorded the right to continue its labors for the establishing 
of Christ’s Kingdom of justice, love, purity, health and right 
on earth, by pursuing, along its well chosen line of action, 
its practical demonstration of divine law, in the train of 
which, follows the destruction of sin, the healing of disease, 
and the ultimate triumph of the high ideal of manly and 
womanly perfection. Truly sung our loved Lowell: — 
Still through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal; 
And Longing moulds in clay, what Life 
Carves in the marble Real. 
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Tue VITAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARTIFICIALITY AND 
VERITISM ON THE STAGE. 


BY B. 0. FLOWER. 


I. 


THE theatre of recent years has been a mask rather than a 
mirror; that is to say, it has been afflicted with the gangrene 
of artificiality. At intervals some individual of transcen- 
dent genius has aroused the deeper feelings of the auditors by 
the magic of his power; but for the most part the grave or 
gay emotions have vanished from the brain of the listener 
before the theatre door has been reached. In other words, 
only the surface has been ruffled; the almost unfathomable 
depths of the soul have not been stirred. The pictures and 
voicings have lacked the true ring of life’s verities in any- 
thing like a full or vital way. They have borne to the real 
much the relationship of the speaking doll to the aspiration- 
illumined soul; and this is one of the chief reasons why the 
theatre has failed to wield a more decisive influence upon 
public opinion. Only that which is true, only that which is 
real, or, if ideal, is in perfect alignment with the eternal 
verities as found in life, can produce a lasting impression on 
the deeper emotions of humanity. 

It is only fair to observe, however, that the drama has not 
been the only sufferer from artificiality. Literature, religion, 
and art have come under the same baleful influence. The in- 
tellectual era which dawned during that period of marvellous 
mental activity and growth we call the Renaissance, owed 
as much to the shattering of ecclesiasticism and tradition- 
alism which had long enslaved the brain of western Europe, 
as it did to the broader thoughts derived from Grecian art 
and literature unfolded after the siege of Constantinople. 

The new life and wealth of thought, imagination, and 
expression, which characterized the rise of Romanticism, led 
by Victor Hugo in the present century, and which enriched 
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in such a marked degree the literature of France, was 
valuable and vital in so far as it was a protest against the 
bondage of ancient thought and hoary traditionalism which 
produced successive generations of imitators, and which 
prescribed arbitary rules as ultimates in art. 

The power of the work of our modern school of veritists 
or realists lies in its fidelity to life as it is; and though I do 
not think that Ibsen, Tolstoi, Howells, or Garland have 
ascended the mountain quite far enough to sweep the whole 
horizon, they are doing magnificent work, and work which 
is vital because it is true.* 

That which fails to comprehend the eternal verities which 
make for civilization will fail to elevate or in any large way 
ennoble humanity —it matters not whether it be in the 
drama, in popular education, in art, literature, or in religion. 
That which is artificial, or if true is still encased in the 
mummy clothes of traditionalism, will fail to touch the well- 
springs of life. 

Perhaps nowhere has the artificiality bred of imitation 
been more pronounced than in the drama. The free lance 
in theology, in literature, and art has ever had a far easier 
path to tread than the dramatists who disregarded the hard 
and fast traditionalism of the stage. The great expense 
incident to staging a play properly; the timidity of managers, 
who are, as a rule, wedded to conservatism; the critics, whose 
education has been entirely along the lines of the past, and 
who, as a rule, are very jealous for the old traditions; and 
lastly a public sentiment, which, when discriminating, is 
usually prejudiced in the direction of conventionalism, render 





* A friend of mine who heard a gifted lady read Ibsen's “* Brand ” some time since, 
when the reading was finished, said: “1 felt like crying out, Stop! The piece pierced 
my very soul. It was so painfully terrible. Why? Because Ibsen's characters are not 
puppets, and the music of real human woe rang through this master poem.” 

1 saw, some time ago, a letter called forth from a thoughtful person who had read 
Mr. Garland’s “ Prairie Heroine’ in THE ARENA. This gentleman said: “1 read this 
sketch more than a week ago, and have been miserable ever since. I knew such things 
existed, but I never felt what it meant before.’ That is exactly what true work does. 
It compels the reader to feel as well as to accept in an intellectual way. Now when our 
veritists appreciate that there is something needful beyond a statement of bald facts, 
we shall have the real with all its vivid power, reinforced and vitalized by realistic or 
truthful idealism. The time has passed when the builder is satisfied to lay the brick 
and mortar without holding the image of the splendid structure in his brain, as is seen 
by the hungry way in which the artisans gaze on the architect’s plate of the fmished 
edifice. So the human soul to-day is not content with the truth as itis; the vivid =. 
trayal of the truth as it shall be must be given. This contains an inspiration no less 
marked than the power of mere portrayal of facts ina vivid way. The man is more 
than matter; beyond the flesh and blood which remain when death supervenes, we 
have that something illusive but very real, which thinks, aspires, hopes, and loves; 
true ideality bears much the same relation to realism that the brain or soul does to the 
body. The trouble with the past has been that either the idealism given was false, or 
was so divorced from its proper relation to the real as to act as an anwsthetic on the 
people, and from this pseudo-idealism, religion, literature, and the drama suffered. 
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it well-nigh impossible to present a dramatic work which is 
strongly unconventional. It is therefore far more than a 
personal triumph when a dramatist succeeds in spite of these 
obstacles. Especially is this the case when the produc- 
tion is artistic throughout; when it is free from all taint of 
sensualism, or of all suggestions of an unhealthy character; 
when the coarseness of the variety stage and the high sound- 
ing mock heroics for which the galleries are supposed to 
yearn, are alike absent; and finally, when the subtle atmos- 
phere of the play is so charged with truth that, consciously 
or unconsciously, every auditor receives a moral uplift when 
witnessing the drama. We are only beginning to study 
psychology in a scientific way, while for most investigators 
the psychic realm is as yet an undiscovered country. Still 
we are learning day by day to appreciate more and more the 
subtle power of thought, and to understand that the sub-con- 
scious mind often takes cognizance of the soul of that with 
which we come in contact when this vital essence entirely 
escapes our more blunted conscious perceptions. We are 
beginning to learn that every book, every sermon, every 
drama, indeed every thought, which comes before our brain 
in any real or vital way, elevates or lowers our moral being. 
Many conventional dramas, in which virtue is rewarded and 
vice punished, and which abound in high-sounding moral 
platitudes, are distinctly immoral in their atmosphere; for 
when not artificial and untrue, they are vicious in situation 
or suggestion. 


II. 


A play reflecting nature in a real and wholesome manner 
was enacted during the most of the past winter. I refer 
to Mr. James A. Herne’s New England comedy-drama, 
«Shore Acres,” which recently won such a signal success in 
Boston. The cordial reception given this play calls for more 
than a passing notice, because its successful presentation was 
a victory of far-reaching significance for the drama. It 
demonstrated the falsity of certain claims which have long 
fettered dramatic progress and prevented the stage from 
wielding a decisively educational influence, which might 
have been exerted had the drama been loyal to truth rather 
than the slave of traditionalism. 

* Shore Acres ” was placed upon the stage of the Boston 
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Museum the middle of last February, and scored an instan- 
taneous and unqualified success. Its popularity, however, 
steadily grew as the season advanced. From the middle 
of February to the end of the dramatic season it was 
enacted before full houses. For months immense audiences 
laughed and wept over this truthful reflection of humble 
New England life, with its hopes and fears, its aspirations and 
prejudices, its love and jealousies, its sunny surface joy, and 
its deep, flowing content. For one hundred and thirteen 
performances the old historic theatre was thronged by the 
most thoughtful and sincere people of Boston; and what 
was peculiarly significant, the closing performances, enacted 
the last week in May, when actors usually play to empty 
benches, were given before crowded houses. 

Had the play been simply a clever conventional drama, 
the success would merely have been a marked tribute to the 
genius and ability of Mr. Herne, in his double réle of dram- 
atist and actor; but the far wider significance of the triumph 
will be readily appreciated when we remember that “ Shore 
Acres” is a radically unconventional drama, which boldly 
ignores many of the most cherished traditions of the con- 
ventional stage, and radiates an atmosphere charged with 
truth and rendered luminous, not by the fire-fly glow of 
empty words, but by the divine radiance of noble deeds shin- 
ing through simple, humble lives; and, moreover, it is a 
play without a plot or a villain, dealing entirely with the 
lowly ones of earth — merely a section, as it were, taken 
from the every-day life of some poor farmers and fishermen 
living on the coast of Maine. 

It has been claimed that no play which dealt with 
humble life, which ignored plot and excluded the vulgarities 
of the variety stage and the cheap jokes and claptrap of 
the minstrel and melodrama could succeed. The success of 
«Shore Acres” completely refutes this calumny against a 
theatre-going public; while those who have persistently 
asserted that in order to satisfy public taste, plotless and 
villainless dramas which make no illegitimate bids for the 
applause of the gallery, must be relieved by gorgeous stage 
setting and fashionable dressing in which rich gowns cut 
perilously low in front, and ridiculously long behind, make 
up for what is wanting in other artificial features, have been 
shown that beyond the tricks of conventionalism, beyond the 
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devices of artificiality, rises ART, which, when true, appeals to 
something deeper and finer than the surface whims of human- 
ity, and which, even when she concerns herself with the 
humblest life, provided she is true in her delineations, proves 
absorbingly fascinating to all those in whom the current of 
human emotions flows in the deep nature-ordained channels, 
instead of over the shallow crust of conventionality. 

It was not to be expected that “ Shore Acres ” would please 
the froth or the dregs of society, for the denizens of these 
strata, through education, environment, and the atmosphere of 
life, become unnatural; they live behind a mask, and to them 
the mask is more engaging than the mirror. The erotic 
atmosphere of a fashionable society drama, heavy with arti- 
ficial perfumes and shadowing forth luxurious ease, intrigue, 
and the fever of a superficial existence, representing puppets 
of passion, connoisseurs of wines, and ornamented by inane 
scions of foreign aristocracies, best satisfies the butterflies of 
fashion; while plays dealing with plot and passion, in 
which villains are invincible until the final act is reached, 
and where the young are nightly shown how safes are blown 


open by professional burglars, and various other crimes are 
committed with ease and dexterity, appeal to another class 
whose point of view renders life’s true visage as unreal as it 
is to the flippant children of fashion’s careless world. To 


” 


the dwellers in both of these social strata “Shore Acres 
failed to appeal; while from the earnest feeling multitude who 
ever recognize the voice of truth whenever spoken, and who 
appreciate true art because their souls are sufficiently near 
the pulsating breast of nature to recognize the face of truth, 
it found a ready welcome. 

I have known numbers of persons, artists, physicians, and 
scholars, who attended this play from six to eight times, 
experiencing the keenest pleasure at each performance; such 
is the virility of truth that one does not tire when looking 
into her face. 

“Shore Acres” opens in an idyllic manner.* It is haying 
time in Maine; the flowers are blooming around the old 





* The realistic atmosphere of the play is indicated by an incident which occurred 
one night when I was witnessing the performance. Behind me sat a lady and gentle- 
man who appeared to be greatly interested in the production ; the gentleman, however, 
seemed much worried because, as he observed a number of times, he could not recol- 
lect any “ Berry lighthouse” along that shore. To each of them, as apparently to the 
vast audience, it was history rather than fiction which was being unfolded. Many 
illustrations of a similar character might be cited to emphasize the peculiar influence 
which this play exerted in taking hold of the real self of the auditor. 
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homestead of the Berry brothers, and in the distance we see 
the ocean, and the deep blue sky flecked with clouds. At 
some distance, on a reef which juts into the ocean, stands the 
lighthouse, which is later the scene of a terrible struggle 
between the brothers. In this first act the children making 
their mud pies are deliciously natural, as is also Uncle Nat 
when he gives them a wheelbarrow ride. Here we also see 
the land boomer enter this idyllic garden, and poison the 
mind of the owner of the farm by filling it with wild dreams 
of wealth to be acquired without the earning. We note the 
curse of American life —speculation—with its seductive 
allurements fastening itself upon Martin Berry, and hence- 
forth his peace of mind is gone. The scene between the 
lovers in this act is also very charming, and seldom has any- 
thing appeared before the footlights so true to life as the 
little pleasantry indulged in by old Joel Gates and the hired 
men from the hayfield. It is a glint of sunshine before a 
shadow which is to follow. This banter and sport, though 
grim and savage, is one of those natural outgushings of farm 
life which relieve the monotony of existence. The great 
scene of this act is reached after the hands enter the house 
for dinner, and Martin, the younger brother, informs Uncle 
Nat of his wish to cut up the farm for town lots, because he 
is sure a boom is coming. Here it is that we begin to see 
the tremendous strength of Mr. Herne as an actor. There is 
nothing loud, nothing boisterous, about the words and actions 
of Uncle Nat. On the contrary, everything is exactly the 
reverse; but his wonderful recital of their father’s drown- 
ing, of their mother’s year of waiting, of her death, and the 
grave “out yander on the knoll,” reveals consummate art, 
and the reserve power which fascinates the auditor and wins 
every true heart. But even here Mr. Herne does not reach 
the climax of his portrayal; it is not until Martin Berry dis- 
appears within the house, and Uncle Nat stands silently 
twisting a cord, that one realizes how much, to use a paradox, 
a real artist may say when he is silent. During these mo- 
ments Uncle Nat’s face is a study for a psychologist; while 
the emotions depicted call for no words, but tug at the heart- 
strings of strong-framed men no less than sympathetic 
women. 

The second scene represents the interior of the house, and 
the moving panorama is delightfully natural; but it is not 
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until we reach the closing passages of this act that comedy 
gives place to the full play of the strongest emotions known 
to the human heart. As in life the gay and grave tread 
continually upon each other’s heels, so in this drama we 
laugh and cry in almost the same breath. There is a wonder- 
ful mental study in the final scene of the second act, when 
Uncle Nat, with unconscious skill, impresses his thoughts and 
wishes on the tense brain of his niece, urging in a manner so 
natural that the art conceals the art for all save psycholo- 
gists who have made unconscious hypnotic suggestion a 
study, and thus are enabled to appreciate the scientific accu- 
racy of Mr. Herne’s work in this remarkable portrayal. 

The third scene takes place in the lighthouse, and at the 
close, through realistic stage effect, gives a vivid picture of 
an ocean ina storm. This scene has been criticised by some 
who imagine that simplicity excludes intensity, and who, 
because the ocean is usually calm, would deny the legitimacy 
of introducing the savage awfulness of the tempest without 
and within. The scene in the lighthouse is as true as any 
which precede or follow it. It pictures a supreme and terri- 
ble moment in life, and we catch a vivid glimpse of the incar- 
nate god grappling with the aroused savagery of the animal 
—unselfish love battling with a nature rendered insanely 
blind through passion — a scene which typifies the struggle 
of the ages. The student of present-day events sees in it 
a miniature representation of the conflict now raging, upon 
whose issue hangs the civilization of the morrow. That no 
such idea as this entered the brain of the dramatist, is highly 
probable; for a genius continually reflects colossal thought 
upon his canvas, and deals with types without knowing the 
deeper significance of his own creation. There is nothing 
in this great act which is untrue or overdrawn. It is the 
embodiment of high art; and representing, as it does, the 
emotional climax in the drama, it is not only perfectly legiti- 
mate, but without some such strong exhibition of human 
emotion the play would have been artistically incomplete. 

Great, however, as are the preceding scenes, for me, the 
charm of the closing act eclipses all which has preceded it ; 
for here the saint always visible in Uncle Nat shines out so 
impressively that each auditor catches a glimpse of that love 
which some day will redeem the world. Then, too, in this 
last scene the artist’s touch is everywhere visible, 
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It is Christmas Eve, the children are undressed, and the 
stockings are hung up. Bob is not the only boy who has 
wished to hang up his trousers instead of his stocking, 
under the vain delusion that quantity measures the pleasure 
of life; and Millie is not the first girl who has wished she 
wore pants. The radiant eyes, the innocent prattle of the 
expectant children; Millie’s indignation at her older brother's 
scepticism in regard to the existence of Santa Claus; the 
sombre shadow cast by the sober, silent, and almost broken- 
hearted Martin; the absorption of little Nat and his mother 
in the exciting novel; then the home-coming of the loved 
ones, the reconciliation and the saving of the farm, the 
entrance of Joel Gates, and pathetic picture of little Mandy 

all these and other scenes in this quickly moving pano- 
rama reveal behind the play a great artist and a true man. 
It is not, however, until one by one the actors retire, leaving 
Uncle Nat alone in the great farm kitchen, that one fully 
appreciates the courage of Mr. Herne, in throwing to the 
winds the traditions of the stage. Here, for ten minutes 
before the curtain drops, not a word is spoken. Uncle Nat 
is alone. He seats himself, and the auditors, in rapt atten- 
tion, follow the train of thought, as his face reflects emotions 
which swell in his soul. The smile of the dear old face is 
something never to be forgotten. During these moments 
the audience becomes thoroughly fascinated by the wonder- 
ful play of human emotions ; and when at length he rises, 
the spectators, as one person, regard him with breathless 
interest, as he locks the doors, removes the teapot, places the 
kettle on the back of the stove, raises the lid, and with candle 
in hand ascends the old stairway as the clock strikes the 
midnight hour. 

This was the first dramatic performance I remember 
witnessing, in which the closing minutes of the play were 
not marred by vexatious noises incident to the departure of 
auditors; but during the four times I saw “Shore Acres ” 
performed, the audience seemed rapt until Uncle Nat dis- 
appeared. It was one of the most remarkable illustrations 
of the unconscious tribute paid by the people to the genius 
of the artist and his fidelity to truth that I have ever seen, 
and to students of psychology it was an interesting and valu- 
able study. 
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III. 


And now a word in regard to the great creation of Uncle 
Nathaniel. It has been urged by some zealous defenders of 
realism, that in this masterpiece Mr. Herne has gone beyond 
the limits of realism— and if by this the critics mean that he 
has idealized to a certain degree the grand old man whose 
every smile reflects the divine ego which crouches, cowers, or 
rules in the brain of every human being, the observation is 
just; but if, on the other hand, we are to infer that the 
dramatist and artist has exceeded the bounds of the legit- 
imate by creating an impossible man, or a life impossible 
in that station and with that environment, or that the 
character is not in perfect alignment with the real, the 
stricture is untrue. There is no character in “Shore Acres ” 
truer to life than this noble-hearted old New England light- 
keeper, but he is colossal. I remember admiring the physical 
perfection of the late Phillips Brooks some ten years ago. 
He then seemed an almost perfect type of well-developed 
manhood, so far as his bodily form was concerned; but stand- 
ing by an ordinary man his great proportions were at once 
noticeable. Now this is precisely what we find in the 
ethical portrayal in Uncle Nat. He is very real, perfectly 
natural, profoundly true; but he is colossal, revealing most 
vividly the possible saint in every man. 

The popular or conventional pseudo-idealism of the past 
has been essentially immoral because it has been untrue, 
strained, and unnatural; or when possible it has been so 
divorced from the real as to carry little vital truth to the 
brain of those to whom it has appealed. Realistic idealism, 
when hand in hand with veritism, gives to life a moral up- 
lift, subtle and illusive in character, but most potential for 
lasting good. It is the soul of progress— the inspiration of 
noble endeavor —the touch which floods the present with 
light, and reveals the next upward step. 

Realism is vitally important; she depicts life as it is to- 
day; she is true, impartial, and mercilessly candid. But vital 
idealism complements realism; standing by her side, she radi- 
ates a light which is charged with vitality because it is 
divine ; she is profoundly real and true; her every act and 
deed reflects more of the real soul than we have been accus- 
tomed to see; if her face is luminous it is because the saint, 
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possible in every one, is here triumphant. The relation 
between realism and vital idealism in the utilitarian economy 
may be compared to two influences acting upon the inmates 
of a building which is on fire. Realism sounds the alarm, 
she describes the true condition; while idealism leads the 
awakened victims from a death-trap to a place of safety. 

I repeat, that in Uncle Nat we see exemplified the possible 
saint in every life; he is the embodiment of human love. 
The affection for the old home, owing to its associations; the 
tenderness shown for the memory of father and mother ; the 
love for his younger brother, which led him to make the 
supreme sacrifice of life, that his brother might be happy ; 
the wealth of affection for the children, which is in essence 
parental love, and te broad, tolerant spirit evinced toward 
the socially ostracized young doctor — these are all phases of 
the one supreme passion which illumines without dazzling, 
which warms but never scorches. In the degree in which 
this full-orbed love is revealed, we gauge man’s progress from 
the animal to the divine. In Uncle Nathaniel, from his first 
entrance to the drop of the curtain, there is nothing strained 
or unnatural. Every act, every utterance, is true to the finer 
impulses of life; and every manifestation of the triumph of 
love over selfishness has found its counterpart in millions 
of lives. Not that all these manifestations are usually seen 
in a single individual, for, as I have observed, this creation 
is colossal; but it is also true, and being true, it carries 
with it a vital and uplifting inspiration. 





THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM THE SUPREME 
POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


BY HON. W. H. STANDISH, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


UNLEss we have silver coinage, our wheat, cotton, and 
other products will become so cheap that we shall be ruined. 
Forty years ago, when silver was a standard of money, the 
gold coinage in the world amounted to about $220, 000,000 
to $230,000,000 annually. 

Notwithstanding increased population and accumulating 
business, adverse legislation has destroyed silver as a stand- 
ard of money, and the coinage of gold has decreased until 
the annual production is less than three fifths of the former 
amount, that of 1890 being only $116,000,000 for the whole 
world. 

Much of the gold now mined comes, it is said, from silver 
quartz, which quartz will not be mined after silver coinage 
ceases, in which case gold coinage will be less than half as 
much as it was forty years ago. The free coinage of all the 
gold and silver now mined, on the basis existing in 1873, 
would give us a less adequate supply of money to meet the 
world’s demands than we had forty years ago, as the total 
amount of all silver and gold mined in the world annually is 
less than $300,000,000, while then it was $220,000,000 of 
gold alone, although the indebtedness now existing to be 
discharged by money is double what it was then. 

The coinage laws of the world control all prices and values 
of the world. It has been demonstrated that the change 
made relative to silver coinage has already lowered prices 30 
per cent in all countries, thereby increasing the value of 
every dollar in money, every mortgage bond note, and all 
state, national, city, and county debts by that much. Thirty 
per cent is not only added to private debts, but to taxation, 
to discharge all public ones, of which in national debts alone 
there are $26,000,000,000 beside our own. 

314 
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On the private indebtedness of our people we are said to 
pay $120,000,000 in interest to England alone, and probably 
as much more to Europe, making $240,000,000 interest 
annually sent from the United States to Europe. 

The tribute of our Western debtor and farming popula- 
tion, who produce most of the food which Europe and the 
Eastern and Middle States buy and borrow, is still greater 
to these states, in interest, as well as in the 30 per cent 
reduction of value of food. The additional burden placed 
on the debtor and farmer by this reduction, caused by ad- 
verse legislation, is not merely 20 per cent, but 42% per cent. 

Suppose, by way of illustration, that a farmer has $100 to 
pay with free silver coinage, or as things would have been 
had free silver coinage been retained, and wheat been worth 
$1 a bushel. Now say it is 70 cents. Instead of his being 
compelled to grow 100 bushels of wheat to pay that debt, or 
130 bushels to do it, he must now grow 142% bushels. On 
a reduction in price of 50 per cent, he must produce of food, 
labor, or property 42$ per cent greater quantity to meet all 
his debts, which in effect is stolen from him by the change 
already made. 

The legislation against silver enacted years ago now com- 
pels us to send to Europe annually $102,857,600 more in 

value than would otherwise be needed to meet annual inter- 
est on debts that we owe there. A still greater advantage is 
now obtained by New England and the Middle States from 
the debtors and producers of this country, especially from 
the entire West and the entire South, as those states receive 
more interest and more produce from the West and South 
than our total exportations. 

The records of the London Stock Exchange of last year 
show that the English people held $12,500,000,000 of for- 
eign securities, and that their interest income in gold on 
them was $600,000,000 per annum. Two hundred and fifty 
million dollars of this has been the result of legislation against 
silver; and this tribute will soon be doubled if the policy of 
Old England, New England, Wall Street, Cleveland, Harter, 
and John Sherman be carried out; the same kind of tribute 
will flow into the Northeastern states; the West and the 
South will be giving that annual tribute without receiving a 
farthing in return; and the price of farms, wheat, beef, 
stocks of goods on hand, and all other classes of property 
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will shrink in value and pass eventually into the hands of 
creditors and be absorbed by them. 

In view of these facts, and in the light of opinions ex- 
pressed by eminent authorities, it will be readily seen why 
silver was outlawed in 1873, and why in the last Congress a 
strenuous effort was made to stop all silver coinage and to 
pass the Harter bill; to sell all the silver bullion deposited 
in our treasury vaults in pledge for redemption of our silver 
notes, which act would leave the government to redeem these 
notes in gold coin, and, not having that coin, would require 
it to issue several hundred million dollars of gold bonds to 
get this gold, and so to sweep the silver notes out of exist- 
ence; to add to the contraction that would be forced upon 
us by stopping all silver coinage, in order to increase the 
profits and robbery that the creditor class in this country 
has practised upon the public for thirty years by controlling 
the nominations and the press of the two old parties, duping 
and misleading the people, securing the control of Congress, 
and shaping legislation, and thus compelling the people to 
rob themselves to enrich Wall Street, New England, and 
Western Europe. 

We cannot hope for any aid from President Cleveland to 
avert this attempted and threatened fraud. He is one of the 
most active participants in it. 

As far back as February, 1885, Cleveland asked all the 
Democrats in Congress to help him stop silver coinage. 
That party during the whole of his administration opposed 
the request, stood between him and the people, and in a 
measure protected them from financial ruin. In coming 
back into the chair now, it is said that he does not request, 
but assumes to dictate, and that he is striving to compel 
obedience through the influence of official patronage. Be 
this as it may, we must appeal to our senators and represent- 
atives to resist his encroachments and stand by the people. 
We must assure them that if they do this we will throw 
down all party lines and stand by them, and let Mr. Cleve- 
land go into the Republican fold, and the people of the 
West and South will band to crush the combination. 

Mr. Cleveland informs us that it is necessary to stop 
silver coinage to prevent the depreciation of the poor man’s 
money. Is it the poor man or the rich man who has the 
money to be depreciated? One half of one per cent of the 
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people of the United States possess one half of its wealth. 
One out of every ten who die in great cities like New York 
is buried as a pauper, and the condition of our country 
population is but little better. With more contraction 
forced upon them, their property being heavily mortgaged, 
their equities will be extinguished, payments become im- 
possible, foreclosures follow, and a system of tenantry, such 
as now prevails through Europe, established for all time to 
come. But free silver coinage will enable the masses to 
retain their homes and farms, and not become tenants, will 
add to the stability of government, and relieve distress. 

To establish free coinage will stop the downward tendency 
of prices, give our struggling people a chance to live, and, 
under the decisions made in the legal-tender cases, will wipe 
out all the gold contracts that have been made in this 
country, and subject them to payment in gold, silver, or 
greenbacks, either of which should be good enough for any 
American citizen, and equal to the others in value the world 
over, when free silver coinage shall be restored on the terms 
and ratio existing prior to 1873. 

As to coinage regulating values, and that the cutting off 
from coinage of one metal that forms half the money of the 
world will lessen values one half, and rob the debtor and 
producer, and benefit the creditor and consumer to that 
extent, we ask you to read the opinions of the following able 
men, who are in no wise connected with this present move to 
stop silver coinage and wipe out the silver money we have 
on hand. 

John Stuart Mill, page 301 of his « Political Economy,” 
says: — 

That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a 
diminution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the 
theory of currency, and without it we should have no key to any 
other. 

Again he says: — 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. 
If it was only increased one fourth, prices would rise one fourth. 
The very same effect would be produced on prices if we suppose 
the goods (the uses for money) diminished instead of the money 
increased, and the contrary effect if the goods were increased or the 
money diminished. So that the value of money, all other things 
remaining the same, varies inversely as its quantity, every increas- 
ing quantity lowering its value, and every diminution raising it in 
ratio exactly in equivalent. 
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Coinage is the basis of the world’s money, and fixes the 
circulation in Europe, which is our market, and thereby 
fixes our prices and the value of our property; and this 
matter of price and value is vital to us as a debtor and 
producing country. 

The following is from Ricardo : — 


That commodities would rise and fall in price in proportion to the 
increase or diminution of money, I assume as a fact incontrovertible. 
That such would be the case, the most celebrated writers on political 
economy are agreed. ... The value of money does not wholly 
depend upon its absolute quantity, but on its quantity relative to the 
payments it has to accomplish; and the same effect would follow 
either of two cases,—from increasing the uses of the money one 
tenth, or from diminishing its quantity one tenth,—for in either 
case its value would rise one tenth. 


Francis A. Walker, the well-known author and professor, 
Says : — 

The public indebtedness of the civilized world to-day probably 
stands between twenty-five and thirty thousand millions of dollars of 
American money. The volume of private debts, including the capi- 
talized value of fixed charges, loans, annuities, etc., is vastly greater. 
Nearly the whole of this vast body of obligations is payable, principal 
and interest, in money. The question whether the supply of money 
shall increase or decrease, is, then, the question whether the burden 
of these more or less permanent charges shall be diminished or 
enhanced. It is the fact of a large body of indebtedness (some hun- 
dreds of thousands of millions) which gives its chief importance to 
the current productions of the precious metals. 


Copernicus, the great astronomer in the sixteenth century, 
wrote a political treatise to the king of Poland, in which he 
said : — 


Numberless as are the evils by which kingdoms, principalities, 
and republics are wont to decline, these four are, in my judgment, 
the most baleful: civil strife, pestilence, sterility of the soil, and cor- 
ruption of the coin. The first three are so manifest that no one fails 
to apprehend them; but the fourth, which concerns money, is con- 
sidered by few, and those the most reflective, since it is not by a 
blow, but little by little, and through secret and obscure approach, 
that it destroys the state. 


These citations might be multiplied indefinitely. As 
stated by one of the above writers, all authors in all ages 
concur in the principles we have announced. This being 
established, Mr. Cleveland and the financial men of the 
world, if we give them full sway, can by legislation increase 
the value of the poor man’s dollar to such an extent that he 
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will have to work, as in the time of our Saviour, for a penny 
a day. But will this benefit him, or does it benefit the rich 
solely ? The poor man earns his dollars by day’s labor, and 
pays them out at night for his existence. The rich man has 
his dollars that he can loan out, and draws in his interest, 
and eventually his principal, both of which grow in value 
before they come in by enforced contraction. 

The key to contraction is excluding from coinage one 
of the two metals of which both now form a part, and 
that one the larger part of the two. The time has been 
reached, and the issue at hand is whether one or both of the 
metals shall be coined as money. There is no half way to 
solve the problem. It must be either free coinage of silver 
or none at all, and the extinction of all silver money in 
existence here and in Europe, which amounts to about 
$2,000,000,000. Three fourths of these $2,000,000,000 is 
now is Europe, and contains 3 per cent less of silver than 
our 412} grain dollars, and all of these European silver 
dollars coined years ago float on a par with gold money 
throughout all Europe. 

But if the Harter bill is passed, which will destroy nearly 
all our silver money here and stop all silver coinage, the 
western governments of Europe, controlled by the money 
class, — the common people having but little voice, — will 
melt down their silver money in order to increase the yearly 
revenues their creditor class is receiving from foreign coun- 
tries, and to give their people cheaper food. But so long as 
we hold to free silver coinage, our commercial and wealth 
supremacy are so great that the bullion would be recoined 
by us and keep the world’s coinage the same as now — 
increasing, instead of diminishing, in the future by reason 
of the coinage of both metals instead of one. 

This would remove all inducement for Europe to melt up 
her silver money, as she would not cause any contraction, 
and would lose 3 per cent in weight by attempting it. The 
policy of Cleveland is that which produced the demonetizing 
of silver, is just as wicked, and should be resisted by all 
good citizens. 





AT WHICH SHRINE: THE REAL AND 
UNREAL GOD. 


BY REV. W. H. SAVAGE. 


JUDGED by the standards in common use among good peo- 
ple, this is a sadly irreverent world. To say nothing of the 
daily speech of the people, the daily press is filled with 
things that would have been inexpressibly shocking to the 
fathers of New England. Even in the more stately and 
deliberate magazines and reviews, one may observe a fashion 
of allusion to the Divine Being and His administration of 
affairs that would have raised the hair on the heads of John 
Winthrop and Cotton Mather; and these expressions of indi- 
vidual writers are symptomatic of a general condition of the 
more civilized human mind. 

This condition of things is distinctly modern. The me- 
dizval world, and, indeed, the comparatively recent world, 
was rude and wicked and cruel; but it was ready to bow, 
with bated breath, before a church, a priest, or the mere 
name of God. Its kings were armed robbers of the weak and 
the poor, and its priests were the counsellors and confederates 
of its kings; but they would have made haste to send most 
of the scientific and literary leaders of modern Christendom 
to the stake, for their impieties of thought and speech. 
They had no regard for justice or for humanity, but they had 
great reverence for God. They would take the bread from 
between the teeth of starving children, but they dared not 
disobey a barefooted representative of Holy Church. 

The reason of all this is easy to see. The God they wor- 
shipped — or, at any rate, feared — was a king infinitely 
more powerful than any earthly sovereign, and even more 
than any earthly sovereign intent upon his own glory. The 
one thing in this world that God cared for was religion. All 
things else were foreign to Him. Sundays and fast days 
were the only holy time; the church was the only holy place; 
the priest was the ideal holy man; and holy things were the 
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only things that God was interested in. All the rest He was 
going to burn up. 

In such a world, the first law of nature was on the side of 
religion. The attitude of worship and the mood of rever- 
ence became the h:,bit of human life. It was not a good 
world for morals to phrive in, and morals did not thrive, but 
religion had full swing. 

But the old condition of things no longer prevails. We 
are accustomed to speak of the change introduced by Coper- 
nicus as a thing of sublime and far-reaching importance, and 
so it was; yet it was a trivial matter, when compared with 
the moral and religious readjustments that are coming in the 
train of modern thinking. Copernicus pointed out the true 
relations of several material masses that together make up 
the solar system. We are coming upon the vastly more 
momentous discovery of laws and relations that prevail in 
the realms of spirit. 

In the universe of readjusted thought that begins to 
reveal itself to the modern seer, man finds himself in the 
presence of a Being quite unlike the God of his inherited 
theology. This Being is not the world’s external king, but 
its indwelling soul and life; He is not law-giver, but law; 
not governor, but pervading spirit. The world’s total of life, 
and not merely its churchly rituals and its theological 
devices for saving souls, expresses the environing and _ vital- 
izing God. The sweep of winds, the rush of rivers, the roar 
of machinery, are of God not less than the Hebrew Psalms 
and the hymns of Isaac Watts. 

This advent of the secular God upon the scene of our 
modern life is commonly treated as an incident of more or 
less interest to religious minds, and as a fact to be made 
room for in the revision of theologies. But so far as I have 
observed, the change proposed amounts merely to this: 
In a convention of the ecclesiastical powers it is stipu- 
lated that the ancient Sovereign shall respect the feelings of 
the modern world; that His representatives shall reconcile 
themselves as far as may be to its forms of speech; it being 
understood that nothing in this agreement shall be taken 
to imply that there has been any real change in the nature 
of God, or in His relations to mankind. In all essential 
respects He remains the God of old-time religion, and of the 
old-time church. 
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The practical outcome of suc’ a condition of things is the 
setting up of two rival deities. On the one hand we have 
the God of the church, the priest, and the Sunday; and on 
the other hand we have the secular God of the cosmic order 
and the mundane life. One of these is the external king, 
whose only interest in men and things is the religious inter- 
est; the other is the unescapable Presence whose ways are 
seen in the majestic beauty of the universe, and whose 
thoughts become vital and articulate in the story of 
humanity. 

This dualism is not clearly defined to the popular under- 
standing, and it has not been, that I am aware, clearly stated 
in the debates of the time; but it is, nevertheless, a very 
real fact. The two worlds and their rival deities are present 
on the field where history is being made, and they are con- 
testing for possession of the human soul. It is felt, even 
when it is not seen, that they cannot be harmonized, and 
that there are vast interests at the back of each. The relig- 
ious hopes and aspirations of mankind appear to be staked 
on the supremacy of one. The growing knowledge and the 
secular temper of the average man seem bent on enthroning 
the other. 

The great majority of religious people declare that relig- 
ion must perish if harm comes to the God of the church. A 
great multitude meets this assertion by declaring that no 
religion will be necessary when the divinity of the priest 
gives place to the God of Nature. Out of this confusion has 
come an unconfessed compromise which regulates the be- 
havior of the larger part of the world. The God of the 
church is recognized and worshipped on Sunday and during 
Lent; and the nameless but omnipresent secular Power is 
recognized and obeyed all the rest of the time. 

In most cases there has been no conscious double-dealing 
in this matter. People are mostly honest in both directions 
—as honest as they can be, when they either cannot or will 
not think things out. In both directions they act under 
compulsion. ‘To change Shakespeare’s line, — 


He needs must go that Nature drives. 


Man must worship, for Nature will have it so. But man 
must reason and try to make the universe rational, for 
Nature wills that also. And as most men fail to see how 
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they can do both at the same time, they do first one and 
then the other. On Sunday they bow in the consecrated 
places, and confess the lordship of the consecrated Power. 
On Monday they leave the shrines for the ways of the cem- 
mon life, and confess themselves subjects of the secular 
Power that was the first inventor of machinery, the organ- 
izer of society, the leader of armies, the inspirer of letters 
and arts and industries. 

I have said that man must worship, for Nature will have 
it so. This statement needs qualifying, however. There 
come times when logic faces down sentiment, and requires 
it to justify its existence and behavior —a time when the 
hidden contradiction in the life emerges in consciousness 
and encounters the rebuke of the soul that desires to pre- 
serve its integrity. And when such a time comes, men 
become possessed of a kind of sacred anger against the very 
things they have held most divine, as if these things had led 
them astray and betrayed their trust; or they make a mock 
of them, to cover the heartache they feel, but will not con- 
fess. At such a time it appears as if the world were finding 
a rare pleasure in scoffing at the very things that keep it 
from being infernal, and in finding itself too sharp to believe 
any more in God or in itself. 

Such a time has actually arrived for very large numbers 
of people, and the bitterness of their souls finds expression 
in the ironical trifling of much modern literature, and in the 
hitter despair of much more. The God of religion has been, 
for them, dethroned, and in the secular God they see only a 
blind and cruel Force, to which they must submit, but to 
which they yield no reverence. 

Such a time seems to be coming to many who as yet 
refuse to surrender religious habit, and who still keep some- 
thing of religious trust. The secular divinity looms larger 
and nearer with each day on the horizon of their lives. 
The Being whose sole interest is religion grows each day 
more shadowy and distant. The Sunday mood and posture 
of the life become more and more difficult to assume and 
maintain, and the soul’s strength and peace are undermined 
by suspicions of insincerity and absurdity. It appears 
certain that it must presently come to a choice between 
giving up God and religion, and giving up the mind’s 
integrity and self-respect. 
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And, right here, two questions face us: First, how came 
mankind in such a predicament? second, is there any sane 
and honest way of getting out of it? 

I answer the first question by saying that mankind has 
been trying to act out a mistaken theory of life, and that we 
are seeing the natural failure of such an attempt. A frag- 
ment of human nature has been taken for the whole, and one 
half of the soul has found its rights ignored in the scheme of 
life. In other words, religion has been permitted to pose as 
the only human interest, and to keep one half of human 
nature under an expressed or implied censure of the heavenly 
owers. I might say that religion has been understood and 
administered in a fashion far too narrow. That would be 
true, if I should say it in that way, but I prefer the other 
form of statement. I prefer it because it says just what I 
mean, and says it plainly. Man has other interests besides 
the religious interests of what he calls his soul. His duty 
to ask questions is just as sacred as his duty to pray; his 
duty to know the Constitution of the United States is quite 
as sacred as his obligation to know the articles of his church. 
The laughter of an honest soul is as legitimate as the sing- 
ing of psalms. Divine service may be seen in the exchanges 
of commerce, in the working out of inventions, in the lonely 
study of science, in the patient cooking of dinners and the 
patching of clothes, quite as really and probably quite as 
often as in the cathedral or meeting-house. 

We often hear it said, nowadays, that such things are parts 
of religion. They are not parts of religion, as religion was 
formulated and stated by any of the great bodies of Chris- 
tendom, and I incline to the opinion that we mix things 
and confuse thought when we talk in that way. The things 
mentioned are legitimate parts of human conduct, and they 
are necessary incidents in civilized society. But to label 
them “religion” is to attempt a reconstruction of the dic- 
tionary, such as no man or class of men can get accepted. 
It is to deny by implication the basal thing in the traditional 
religious conception of human history. There is no call for 
any man to add to the more than sufficient confusion by 
using words in a double sense. In any sense that the world 
will understand, man neither is nor can be always religious. 
The supposition that he may have to be so, if he goes to 
heaven, keeps most healthy and earnest people from desiring 
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to go there. Man is farmer, trader, inventor, poet, artist, 
musician, statesman, actor, soldier, scientist, and worshipper. 
He is the counterpart and complement of the world that is 
his home, his schoolhouse, and his gymnasium. It is right 
that he should be so. His environment compels him to be 
so, and the chief fact and force in his environment is God. 

And this brings me to a second point in my answer fo the 
first of our two questions, which is that the God of the 
church is only a fragment of the real God. 

I make this assertion on the authority of divine revelation, 
and this revelation I find in nature and in man. Let any 
thoughtful person consider what the revelation of God in 
nature and in man has really been, and the temperate truth- 
fulness of my statement will be apparent. The surprising 
secularity of the divine behavior is the most striking fact in 
the whole range of God’s activities. If gravitation be not 
an act of God, it must be a contrivance of his thought. If 
what we call matter be not a part of God, it is a something 
which moulds in a fashion to fill all anite artists with despair. 
Is not a flower, if it is anything more than a dream of the 
soul, a miracle of invention and plastic skill? Must not 
God have thought all the wonders of architecture, all the 
masterpieces of art, before the vision of them ever arose 
before the eye of man? Had not God enacted all tragedies, 
smiled over the making of all comedies, and chanted all the 
harmonies of epic or lyric song before Homer and Aéschylus 
and Anacreon and Shakespeare caught from him the secret 
of their art? Did he not kindle his lights along the avenues 
of heaven, and flash his beacons in the northern skies, before 
Franklin had tamed the lightning and Edison persuaded it 
to glimmer along our village streets? Yet— we may as 
well confess it frankly — the secular God was here before 
the Sunday God’s arrival; and if some terms of peace be not 
found between them, the first will be last, and religion will 
prove, as Comte expected it would prove, to have been but a 
transient phase in the evolution of human history. 

The sane and honest way out of the present predicament 
has already been indicated. Human nature must have fair 
dealing in the scheme of life, and the fragmentary God must 
give place to the true Eternal. In other words, a reverence 
for realities must take the place of reverence for theological 
assumptions, and this reverence must express itself in honest 
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thinking and speaking, as well as in honest banking and 
trading. 

The religious relation is one of the relations that men sus- 
tain to God, and there must be that in him which responds 
to the religious mood and aspiration. When prayer is the 
genuine expression of human nature, it is good for man, and 
must be pleasing to God. When a hymn of gratitude and 
praise is the natural and honest language of the soul, then 
the hymn has place in the divine order. But the prayer is 
not always in the heart, and the hymn cannot always be on 
the lips. We were not made capable of keeping forever a 
single posture of thought and feeling; and if we had been so 
made, we should not have been in the image of God. 

No one will venture to affirm that what we may term the 
nature-side of God is any less divine than the ecclesiastical 
side. Why, then, should man apologize for his nature-side ? 
I feel quite sure that God would rather have me admire Him 
for the worlds and the flowers He has made than to have me 
glorify Him for a doctrinal scheme which He did not make... 
When I breathe my fill of the balm and vigor of the air, as I 
climb a green and tree-crowned hill, when I lie on the wind- 
swept summit and watch the clouds that come like ships, 
sailing out of skies that arched my childhood, freighted with 
such wonders as only childhood sees, —it is not necessary 
that I should get on my soul’s knees before the formless ab- 
straction set forth in church catechisms, or that I should try 
to turn my hearty human enjoyment into a hymn that would 
fit into a church service. There is more of divinity in all- 
out-of-doors than was ever seen in any cathedral, ande we 
should meet God just as frankly as He meets us. 

For a long time yet, the fragmentary Divinity of the creeds 
and rituals, whose mundane interests are summed up in 
churches and formal religion, will, like the Pope in the Vati- 
can, lay claim to the world that has ceased to take Him 
seriously; but His tremendous rival is, inch by inch, crowd- 
ing Him out of the regions of the world’s real life. 

And already, out of the confusions of the time, one may 
see emerging the promise of a higher and more beneficent 
order. The provincial divinities of heathendom and of 
Christendom, and the blind gods of force and law, are retir- 
ing before the advance of the true Eternal. A deeper 
seriousness and a diviner exaltation are taking possession of 
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minds best qualified to understand the meaning of events. 
A Presence, too near and too awful to be trifled with, majes- 
tic, inscrutable, and yet infinitely attractive, pervades and 
possesses all realms of thought, and is encountered on all the 
ways of the practical life. If one may not say that the king- 
dom of the Eternal is at hand, one may at least believe in the 
possibility of its future coming. 





INEBRIETY AND INSANITY. 


BY LESLIE E. KEELEY, M. D., LL. D. 


In the Medical News for May 6, 1893, is an article by 
B. D. Evans, M. D., entitled, “ Keeleyism and Keeley 
Methods, with Some Statistics.” Dr. Evans is “ medical 
director of the New Jersey State Hospital at Morris Plains,” 
and a member of the “ Medico-Legal Society of Newport,” 
etc. 

To state briefly the scope and object of Dr. Evans’ 
article, he seeks to prove that the author of the Gold Cure 
for Inebriety disregards the ethics of the Code of the 
American Medical Association, by using a secret formula; 
that the remedy is not a secret after all, and is published in 
full; that the remedy does not cure inebriety, and that it 
does cause insanity and that a few relapse. 

Dr. Evans has certainly attempted a great feat. No 
doubt, to his mind, his propositions seem verified. He has 
taken great pains and expended great labor to prove these 
propositions. In fact, he and the Medical News have spent 
a year’s time collecting the data which they use to prove 
that the Gold Cure causes insanity; at least, the Medical 
News, about a year ago, advertised for these data to be sup- 
plied by physicians, and they appear in Dr. Evans’ article. 

Dr. Evans indulges in some personalities which are below 
the dignity of a gentleman in his position, but a knowledge 
of his motives prompts me to overlook this unpleasant 
feature of his article. The doctor has a motive, which is to 
destroy the confidence of the profession in “ Keeleyism and 
Keeley methods”; or he would like, if he could, to make 
one hundred and ten thousand cured inebriates believe that 
they are not cured of inebriety, but have simply stopped 
drinking and are insane. As Dr. Evans says that the Gold 
Cure will cause insanity, and these one hundred and ten 
thousand men have all been cured by the same remedy and 
method, then of course they are all lunatics. 

I may as well remark, right here, that the variety of 
lunacy which these cured and reformed gentlemen are just 
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now enjoying, and the joy that they are daily bringing their 
families, and their industry in the world’s work as bread- 
winners, is a happy exchange for their inebriety, which was 
lost at the Keeley institutes. 

But I will reply to Dr. Evans’ arguments and propositions 
in order; and first, then, is my remedy a secret? Dr. Evans 
says it is, or that I have not published nor revealed my 
method of treatment; and I likewise declare that I have 
not made all of the remedies public. This proposition is 
a fact. 

But Dr. Evans next proceeds to publish my formula in 
full. This is scarcely consistent with his position to verify 
that I have violated the Code. If my remedies are public 
property, what more can the public or the Code ask for? 
It seems to me that this criticism must be based on the fact 
that I do not acknowledge that the analysis of the formula 
is correct. Well, it is not correct. Dr. Evans does not 
publish my formula. If his formula, as published, is correct, 
then Dr. Evans knows, as well as all his readers, the Medical 
News, and myself, that the remedy does not cause insanity. 
There is no medical author or authority or book which gives 
these drugs a place among the causes of insanity. The 
medical profession has used these drugs as medicines for 
centuries, — atropia, strychnia, and the rest of them, by the 
stomach, by the skin, and hypodermically,— and yet no 
such medical gentlemen have accused each other or them- 
selves of ever causing, thereby, a case of insanity. 

I deny that Dr. Evans or the gentlemen he quotes know 
what my remedy is, or that they have published it. 1 do not 
use the drugs they name, except the gold. I do not use 
atropia, strychnia, aloes, cinchona, apomorphia, or the other 
drugs in the formula, as published by Dr. Evans. The for- 
mula is not correct as published. It never has been pub- 
lished, and it is my present belief that while I live it will 
not be published. 

Several physicians are now quoted by Dr. Evans, who 
unite in saying that Dr. Keeley’s treatment is “ dangerous.” 
Dr. Graeme Hammond says, “It leads to insanity.” Dr. 
Jackson, who so far forgot his * A2sculapian principles ” as to 
write for the New York daily papers on the subject, gives the 
Keeley remedies as atropia, strychnia, codeia, caffeine, ete.— 
remedies, it must be remembered, used by all physicians 
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every day. If these remedies were used in the Gold Cure, 
and are used by all physicians, why do they not “lead to 
insanity” in one case as well as the other? Dr. Norman 
Kerr, Dr. Chapman, Dr. Elliott, and several others are quoted 
to prove that these drugs, all used by these physicians, are 
* poisonous ” and “ dangerous.” 

The truth is, as all these gentlemen know very well, that 
nearly all drugs that are used as medicines are poisonous. 
But they all know, as well as I do, that as medicines they 
are used to antagonize other conditions of antagonistic char- 
acter, and that they are not used in poisonous doses — at 
least not always. Yet we never read, in clinical reports by 
asylum physicians, cases like the following : — 

“A., aged thirty-five years, was adjudged insane and 
admitted to the asylum. Family history showed no taint of 
insanity ; but clinical history developed that patient had 
some nervous trouble for which atropia and caffeine were 
prescribed by Dr. Evans or Dr. Graeme Hammond, which 
caused insanity.” 

Looking over the testimony of the physicians quoted by 
Dr. Evans, and his inductions therefrom, I conclude that if 
a doctor gives a patient atropia, and publishes his formula, 
the result will be highly professional and beneficial; but the 
same occurrence and use of the same drug, without a publi- 
cation of the formula, will cause the patient to become 
insane. Such appears to be the fair induction from Dr. 
Evans’ data and arguments. 

[assume that the medical profession is ready to admit, or 
at least will not deny, that insanity is never credited to the 
use of drugs used as medicines. It is true, however, that 
the heroic doses prescribed by many of the regular physicians 
do cause temporary delirium; and it is also true that poisonous 
quantities of many drugs used as medicines cause delirium, 
and the physiological effect on the brain is to cause a mental 
aberration that is like insanity. If this were not true, there 
could be no homeopathic antagonism to the symptoms of 
insanity. 

It is well known that ignorant people always credit the 
remedy taken during disease with all subsequent symptoms. 
If the pain of disease happens to increase after taking a dose 
of morphine, even a large dose, the patient will say the 
remedy caused the pain. 
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There is a great difference between a sequence in time 
and a causal sequence. A man may dress up in a new coat 
and hat, and the next day show symptoms of insanity. His 
insanity is a sequence in time, and ignorant people may say 
it is a causal sequence; but educated people would look 
for further causes for the insanity. They would, at least, 
try to learn, first, whether some of the known causes of 
insanity might not be present, before adopting a new coat 
and hat as among the possible causes of insanity. 

Dr. Evans says that, as reported by thirty-seven physicians, 
there have been found eighty-eight cases of insanity among 
my cured patients. He then infers that the insanity of these 
persons was caused by my treatment, for the reason that they 
had been patients of mine, and were cured of inebriety. 
The doctor also says that one hundred and fifty-eight cases 
of relapses have been discovered of those who were cured of 
inebriety by my treatment. 

I have treated and cured, through the institutes for the 
cure of inebriety, one hundred and ten thousand inebriates. 
If there are one hundred and fifty-eight relapses, then there 
is one relapse to six hundred and ninety-six cures, a small 
fraction of one per cent. I admit that five per cent of my 
cures relapse, and have never claimed better results. If there 
are eighty-eight cases of insanity among the inebriates treated 
by me, this gives one insane person to one thousand two 
hundred and fifty patients. 

In 1880 the census verified that there were one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four insane persons to each million 
of the population, or one to five hundred and forty-five of 
the inhabitants of the United States. 

It will be seen that the relative number of lunatics among 
the Keeley graduates, so far as discovered by Dr. Evans and 
these thirty-seven learned professional reporters, is less than 
half that of the general population. I speak modestly, I 
trust; but there is no other conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures than that my treatment prevents insanity, or 
cures it, in the ratio of fifty per cent. 

But this is not a fair estimate. Statistics show that while 
the population of the United States has a proportion of 
lunatics as one to five hundred and forty-five, the class of 
inebriates shows a ratio of one to about three hundred. It 
follows, then, that while the treatment I employ cures ninety- 
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five per cent of inebriety, it also cures seventy-five per cent 
of insanity, or prevents it, which is far better. I am entirely 
satisfied with this showing, and am certainly under obliga- 
tions to Dr. Evans for his patient and painstaking and, no 
doubt, accurate investigations. 

The Keeley graduates do many other acts in addition to 
exhibiting symptoms of lunacy. They become industrious, 
grow rich, support their families, go to Congress, write 
books, become lawyers, physicians, judges, and ministers. 
They get married and raise families. They stop drinking. 
But they may die in time, as it is appointed unto man once 
to die. Ido not know how many of my patients have died, 
nor from what diseases. 

But I suggest here another feature for investigation by 
Dr. Evans. In the United States people die from suicide, 
consumption, Bright’s disease, liver disease, typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, etc. There is no question that if Dr. Evans 
were investigating this question, he would claim that the 
death of any cured inebriate, treated by me, was brought 
about in some manner by my cure of inebriety. 

My remedy has performed the greatest scientific miracle of 
the age, in curing one hundred and ten thousand inebriates 
and (according to thesfigures) several hundred cases of insan- 
ity; but I do not claim that it will cure consumption, typhoid, 
or pneumonia, nor can it or does it cause these diseases. 
Neither does it cause insanity. But I have nowhere claimed 
that my remedy or my treatment for inebriety will cure 
insanity. I remark that this is, however, a logical inference 
from Dr. Evans’ figures. But the treatment will cure 
inebriety, no matter with what other disease the inebriety 
may be associated. Consumption, Bright’s disease, mental 
disease, and nearly every chronic disease known have been 
associated with the one hundred and ten thousand cases 
of inebriety treated. A certain per cent of these diseases 
have had their fatal ending. I expect, before long, to see 
long lists of these cases of fatal chronic diseases reported by 
conscientious writers like Dr. Evans, in which the consump- 
tion, Bright’s disease, hob-nailed livers, cancers, and other 
diseases will be credited to my treatment. If the Gold 
Cure will cause insanity, there is no reason why it will not 
cause tuberculosis. 

Dr. Evans does not know the remedy or remedies I use, 
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except the gold. He knows that gold has been used for 
centuries as a medicine. He knows that Drs. Shurley and 
Gibbs, Dr. Angear, and others are using gold as a remedy 
for consumption. I have nothing to do with his claims for 
the action of strychnia, atropia, etc., as mentioned by him; 
but if Dr. Evans and others have any reason to believe that 
these medicines cause insanity, they should cease prescribing 
them at once. If a physician claims that these drugs do 
cause or may cause insanity, then such physicians must be 
criminally responsible for using them. 

I do not believe for a moment that Dr. Evans or other 
like critics of my remedy, who base their virtuous sorrows on 
my violation of the Code, or holding my remedies secret, 
care anything about these allegations. Gentlemen who write 
as they do can have very little respect for any of the tenets 
of ethics, medical or general. ‘Their grievance consists in 
the fact that I have suggested and demonstrated that 
inebriety is a disease and is curable, and that a personal 
supervision of the patient is necessary. 

Instead of taking into account the vast number of cures, 
as they should in making a statistical exhibit of results, 
these gentlemen ignore the cures, but go prowling about 
asylums, searching for accidental and rare insanity, and 
grope through morgues if, perchance, they may find a 
Keeley patient among the list of unfortunates, who, tired of 
life and robbed of the solace of drink, has smitten, with his 
own hand, the spectral mystery which stands between 
human life and the great unknown. 

But the insinuations of the Medical News and Dr. Evans’ 
paper necessarily lead me to refer to the real causes of 
insanity, and the relation of alcohol and other drugs to this 
disease. What are the general and special causes of 
insanity ? 

Charles Mercier, in his work entitled, “Sanity and In- 
sanity,” gives the causes of insanity generally as follows: — 

1. The first law of inheritance. This first law he defines 
as the old rule of reproduction, that like begets like, subject 
to variations. 

2. The second law of heredity. The second law he 
declares to be the rule that mental, moral, and physical well 
being and soundness are proportionate to the sanguineous 
(blood) dissimilarity of the parents. 
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3. Direct stress. By this is meant the direct action of a 
noxious agent, as alcohol or traumatism or brain tumor, 
upon the brain centres, which can overcome their physio- 
logical action. 

4. Indirect stress. By this is meant some remote internal 
or external stress or force which can produce the same result 
as bodily disease, or causes acting from the environment 
upon the brain centres through the mind—as disappoint- 
ment or other mental trouble or worry. 

Kirchhoff gives the more special causes of insanity as 
follows : — 

Bodily causes : — 

1. Diseases of the brain, membranes, cord, nerves, and 
sympathetic nerve. 

2. Anemia and exhausting diseases of the internal organs. 

3. Diseases of the sexuai organs, or their functional dis- 
turbance. 

4. Febrile diseases and their poisoning, and other poisons. 

5. Psychical causes. 

Of these causes, I will refer to that only of insanity caused 
by poisons. 

It is well known, as Kirchhoff says, that the contagious, 
infectious, or mycotic diseases may cause insanity. Delirium 
is a common accompaniment of fever, and is caused by the 
action of the germ ptomaine upon the brain centres. The 
development of insanity, after a fever, is due to the chronic 
poisoning of the ptomaine. In addition, certain mechanical 
causes, as indurations in the membranes or emboli of the 
vessels, may follow and be caused by a fever, and also cause 
insanity. 

Kirchhoff also says that other poisons may cause insanity. 
Among these he enumerates opium, hasheesh, and like drugs, 
taken in poisonous quantities, from the formation of habit or 
inebriety. But the chief drug in relation to the cause of 
insanity, he says, is alcohol, and I certainly agree with this 
statement. 

It may be true, as Dr. Evans says, that a few patients may 
find their way from the cure of inebriety to insane asylums. 
It is known that disease of the brain centres is one of the 
remote effects, or at least sequences in time, of alcohol. It 
is known that alcohol may cause, in the same way or indi- 
rectly, disease of the other bodily organs, which may cause 
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insanity. It is true that inebriety itself is a type of insanity 
(circular), and that a drunken man is an insane man. It is 
true that the direct effect of alcohol, in a large quantity or 
a drunken fit, is insanity. 

If medical men are in any manner responsible for insanity, 
associated with or caused by alcohol, it is not because they 
attempt to cure or do cure the inebriety, or craving for drink, 
but because they prescribe alcohol as a medicine for other 
diseases. 

Alcohol will cause inebriety just as effectually, when pre- 
scribed by a physician, as when taken without a prescription. 
It would be well for Dr. Evans and the Medical News to 
secure reports from asylum physicians on this question. It 
would be interesting, indeed, to know the per cent of lunatics 
who were made insane by a prescription containing alcohol. 
My own statistics on this question are startling, and will 
surprise the medical profession and the world when pub- 
lished, as they will be. In the meantime, I will say that the 
data are all-sufficient to justify the statement that physicians 
will do much more effectual work in the prevention of insan- 
ity by ceasing to prescribe alcohol, than by criticising my 
treatment of inebriety. 

I do not deny that alcohol is a very effectual medicine. 
It antagonizes many symptoms. It is germitoxic. It is 
anti-pyritic, or it lowers temperature. It is a heart stimu- 
lant. It isa brain and nerve stimulant. But, taken in any 
condition, as a medicine for whatever symptom, whether pre- 
scribed by a physician or not, alcohol may cause inebriety, 
insanity, and organic disease, with all the individual and 
social miseries that belong to inebriety. 

Alcoholic intoxication is insanity. The higher cerebral 
nerve centres are rendered inco-ordinate. The drunken man 
is a maniac, and quite frequently, in the excitable stage, 
requires restraint. When a young man drinks wine, at a 
party or convivially, he becomes excited, hilarious, more or 
less confused, inco-ordinate, then stupid; and then goes off 
into a comatose sleep, until the poison is consumed, when 
he is restored once more to sanity. 

Viewed entirely from the standpoint. of physical pathology, 
without a knowledge of the cause, this debauch can only be 
ralled an attack of insanity. Now it will be noted that the 
course and symptoms of a drunken fit resemble the whole 
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course and progress of insanity. In the first stage is “ eleva- 
tion ” of the higher cerebral centres — exaltation of self and 
visions of grandeur. The man is conscious of everything, 
except that he is drunk. A few more drinks, and then the 
higher centres take on confusion, the lower centres become 
paralyzed, speech is thickened, the gait is staggering, the 
man reels, mutters, grows stupid, and relapses into coma and 
general paralysis, and is dead drunk. ‘This is the typical 
course of the disease known as general paralysis. In the 
first stages of this disease there is mental exaltation, then 
mental perversion, then the lower centres become involved, 
and, finally, the scene ends with coma and general paralysis. 

In a debauch, alcohol first attacks the higher nerve centres 
—cerebrum and cerebellum. The reason is because these 
centres have less resistance than the lower to alcohol. The 
lower centres are involved later, and are affected least. But 
cases are numerous in which the lower centres are poisoned 
with fatal effect. The debauchee sinks into deep coma; 
the poisoning fatally involves and paralyzes the lower nerve 
centres, which causes the heart and respiration to fail, and 
the coma fades away into oblivion — the inebriate is dead. 

Nerve celis are very impressionable. They have the 
power of becoming educated. Repeated impressions made 
upon them from any source will cause this training, or con- 
duet, or mode of action, or education. When the brain cells 
are educated, they perform their functions according to the 
form and type of this training. They act as they are taught 
to act. 

Now, all inebriety is periodical, though, apparently, many 
cases may be constant or continuous ; but in every case this 
periodicity may be found, though it varies from a part of a 
day to part of a decade in duration. The real reason of this 
is because the nerve cells were taught to demand and resist 
alcohol in this periodical manner. No man drinks just as 
much every hour. He leaves intervals between drinks, and 
between debauches. When he has established a craving for 
liquor, he will automatically imitate the method of drinking 
as it was first indulged. 

But repeated debauches educate the cells into inebriety. 
The mental manifestations of inebriety are those of insanity. 
I consider an inebriate an insane person. I regard his insan- 
ity as the circular variety, and will give my reasons. 
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Kirchhoff says circular insanity is a periodical attack of 
mania, succeeded by an interval of melancholy, or even an 
interval of apparent sanity. 

The periodical inebriate fills these indications. He is 
periodically a maniac. His debauches are followed by an 
interval of apparent freedom from liquor and mania. I do 
not say that all inebriates should be confined in an asylum; 
but I certainly do say that were they not known to be drink- 
ing men, their mental manifestations and conduct would 
convict all of them of insanity in the courts, and they would 
be sent to asylums. 

I claim for the Gold Cure treatment that, with the excep- 
tion of a small per cent, indeed, the cure of the inebriety, 
the craving for drink, permits the recovery from the insanity. 
But it must be expected that there should be a few cases of 
failure. From this data, then, that insanity is a symptom of 
all inebriety, and that my remedy is given under the personal 
supervision of physicians, all of whom are better learned in 
the treatment of inebriety than Dr. Evans, and that the 
remedy cures inebriety, as given by these physicians — from 
these data, I pronounce the criticism of Dr. Evans unscien- 
tific. In fact, knowing that his motives are malicious, and 
that he is entirely ignorant of the pathology of inebriety and 
of my remedy, his criticism is unworthy the attention of 
persons who investigate all things and phenomena from the 
standpoint of science, with honesty and without prejudice. 

The cure of inebriety by my remedy has cured one hun- 
dred and ten thousand insane people as well — except in the 
alleged eighty-eight cases, more or less, given by Dr. 
Evans, as reported by asylum superintendents. I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the result. The world will be so, too. 
I trust Dr. Evans can so far divest himself of his insane 
prejudices as to join in the general satisfaction. 





SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS FOR CONGRESS 
TO DEAL WITH IN ITS EXTRA SESSION. 


. 


BY A. C. FISK. 


THE cotton planters in the Southern States have been 
holding conventions to consider the propriety of decreasing 
the acreage of cotton and diversifying the crops of that sec- 
tion. The object sought to be attained is the enhancement 
of the price of cotton, because they believe that the cause of 
decline in the price is over-production. 

Prominent members of Congress have declared that one of 
the first acts of the Fifty-third Congress should be to repeal 
the bounty on sugar produced in this country, and restore 
the tariff. 

All the old countries fostered the sugar industry; especially 
was this so in France and Germany. Napoleon issued a 
decree directing the minister of the interior to set apart cer- 
tain tracts of land, and to raise a sum of money necessary 
for the formation of beet-sugar establishments, and the en- 
couragement of the use of beet-root sugar. The king of 
Persia the same year ordered practical schools for instruction 
in the processes employed in the extraction of sugar from 
sugar beets, and ordered that a large sum of money should 
be appropriated to establish and maintain beet-sugar factories 
and schools, where beet-sugar chemistry should be taught. 
Napoleon, in his wisdom, continued substantial encourage- 
ment of this and other agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries in France by the appropriation of several millions of 
francs at a time when the total revenue of his empire did 
not exceed $200,000,000 in our money. With the downfall 
of Napoleon, the industry he had fostered and established 
received a check, but its value had been demonstrated. Its 
growth in both France and Germany, which has been phe- 
nomenal, was encouraged by giving bounties, and by a tariff 
to prevent competition, which was practically prohibitive in 
its character. Having been fostered by all means possible, 
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it has now reached a point where it is one of the chief 
revenues of those governments. 

The world’s total supply of sugar is 6,400,000 tons, of 
which 3,800,000 is made from beets and 2,600,000 from 
cane, and of which the United States consumes 2,000,000 
tons of 2,240 pounds, or about 70 pounds for each person; 
1,400,000 tons of sugar has been imported into the United 
States, at a cost of more than $125,000,000. 

If the bounty is allowed to remain for the term specified 
in the present law, to wit, until 1905, it is believed by that 
time that 1,000 beet-sugar factories will be established in the 
United States. Each factory will consume, say, 450 tons of 
beets per day, 75 tons of coal, 45 tons of limestone, and 12 
tons of coke. To produce that quantity of beets would 
require 5,000 acres of ground for each factory, or 5,000,000 
acres in all; the cultivation, harvesting, marketing, and 
manufacturing of the beets into sugar, the mining and 
handling of the coal and limestone, would require 13,000 
people for each factory a portion of each year, or in all 
13,000,000. Does it not seem the part of wisdom to encour- 
age and promote this industry ? 

As the imported sugar is carried by foreign merchant 
ships, the price paid for sugar and its transportation would 
amount to at least $145,000,000, which is added to the bal- 
ance of trade against this country, and under present condi- 
tions must be paid in gold. 

By taking off the bounty and restoring the tariff, we add 
two cents to the price of every pound of sugar consumed in 
the United States, which is paid by the rich and poor alike. 
Our statesmen pretend to legislate in the interests of all 
classes; but if the bounty is disturbed and replaced by a 
tariff, the burden will fall heaviest upon the laboring classes. 
The amount paid for foreign sugar equals the value of our 
exports of wheat and flour. Our statesmen and farmers de- 
claim in favor of a more diversified agriculture and better 
farming. Here is a crop that will bring about both results. 
To produce more cane, more sorghum, or more sugar beets is 
not to increase an already existing surplus of these crops; 
it is simply to furnish sugar to take the place of what we 
now import. 

There is another phase to be considered. The average 
increase in consumption of sugar will in a few years require 
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the payment to foreign countries of $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 annually for imported sugar if current prices are 
maintained. The limit of beet-sugar production in Europe 
is alleged to have been reached. ‘The tropics would have to 
supply much of the increased demand; and if an increase is 
expected from those countries, it will come only through an 
advance in price. Prudence would therefore dictate the 
fostering of this industry in America, to provide against an 
advance in price. The value of lands in this country would 
be thus enhanced by millions of dollars, immigration would 
. be increased, and money distributed among our almost im- 
poverished farmers, who would be enabled to retain their 
farms and homes, which, under the present prices of wheat 
and cotton, are likely to be swept from them under mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

The demonetization of silver has decreased the value of 
all products in the United States more than 40 per cent. 
The census of 1890 gives the value of the products of this 
country at $13,000,000,000. Were silver restored to its 
rightful place as money, these values wouid aggregate 
$23,000,000,000, or practically the difference between the 
bullion and coined value of silver. The farmers and plant- 
ers of this country are therefore compelled to pay a bounty 
of 40 per cent or more on everything they produce, for the 
reason that silver bullion is purchased at 83 cents and coined 
into India rupees, which gives it a purchasing power of 
$1.37 with which corn, cotton, and wheat are purchased in 
India. The farmers of this country are thus compelled to 
compete with the producers in India, the difference in price 
being between 83 cents and $1.37. 

This bounty is extorted from the producers of this nation 
at the instance of the gold lords of the Old World and the 
Shylocks of Wall Street. This depreciation in silver bullion 
has depreciated the value of real estate and labor and the 
product of labor one half. It has thrown out of employ- 
ment 2,500,000 laborers, inflicting a direct loss to the wage- 
earners in this country of $1,500,000,000 yearly. It has 
filled our prisons with criminals and our asylums with 
paupers and lunatics. As the prices of the crops raised in 
this country for exportation will not now bring the. cost of 
production, the farmers will be compelled to produce only 
such crops as are required for home consumption. 
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At the time of the Baring failure, England, in order to 
return to France the money which she was obliged to borrow 
to save every banking institution in England from closing 
its doors, drained this country of $75,000,000 in a few 
months, and our country was very nearly convulsed with 
financial disaster. Yet that amount is only about one half 
as much as is sent out of this country every year for the 
one item of sugar, which does not create a ripple in the 
exchanges of our commerce. 

Suppose the government were to pay two cents a pound 
as a bounty on all the sugar imported into this country, it 
would amount to only a little over $60,000,000. This tax 
would fall largely on the rich, who have become so by reason 
of vicious legislation causing the demonetization of silver, 
which has taxed the farmer every dollar of his profits, until 
the burden has become so great that he is unable longer to 
endure it. The encouragement of the sugar industry would 
enable the farmer to realize a profit with which he could 
pay his interest and save his home. This should interest 
those holding the mortgages equally with the mortgage 
debtor; for unless some relief comes to the now over-bur- 
dened tillers of the soil, the creditors may look in vain for 
payment of either interest or principal. 

Diversified crops, and the producing only of such as are 
required for home consumption, might tend to bring the 
money lenders of the world to their senses, and make them 
consent that Congress should restore silver, and thereby 
enhance the value of these crops so that they could again be 
produced in this country for exportation, as the foreign 
countries are compelled to draw on the United States for 
their breadstuffs. 

The United States is the sugar country of the future. In 
Germany, where most of the sugar is produced, land is worth 
from $250 to $750 per acre; it costs at least $25 per acre 
each year to fertilize it, and the sugar product does not 
average to exceed 13 per cent, while in this country the 
average is much higher. What is to prevent us, there- 
fore, from becoming exporters of sugar instead of paying 
#145,000,000 a year for foreign sugar and placing that 
amount to the debit of our trade balances, instead of an equal 
amount to our credit? 


The party in power swept the country under the promise 
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of a tariff reform. That, like all the questions embraced in 
party platforms, was a mere subterfuge to catch voters. The 
money question is the principal issue before the American 
people, and the leaders of both the old parties and their con- 
federates across the water know it. But tariff reform caught 
the votes; and the party in power may attempt, by repealing 
the bounty and imposing a tax on sugar, to raise a revenue ; 
but when they do so, they may find that the laboring man, 
who pays 2 cents a pound more for his sugar, will fail 
to appreciate that kind of tariff reform. The tariff might be 
increased somewhat by adding $1 per gallon to the 125,000,- 
000 gallons of whiskey now in bond, and an additional tax 
of the same amount on other spirits, which would amount to 
as much more, or $250,000,000, and no one would feel the 
burden. 

The folly of decreasing the acreage of cotton is apparent 
when we consider that, were silver restored, the price of cot- 
ton would be enhanced in value as much as the difference 
between the bullion and coined value of silver. What the 
Southern planter desires is an increase in price, not a 
decrease in acreage. The decrease in acreage would have no 
effect on the price. Before the demonetization of silver, 
India was not a competitor in wheat, cotton, corn, or manu- 
factured products ; but as silver bullion declined, the trade 
of India increased, until now that country exports about 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat and more than $100,000,000 
worth of cotton annually, which is at least one third of the 
value of the cotton crop of the United States. Therefore it 
would seem certain, with silver restored, that the United 
States could produce 1,200,000 bales of cotton at a market 
price not less than 16 cents per pound, which would yield 
the cotton grower more than three times what he now 
receives for his cotton crop. 

Six hundred million dollars added to the bank accounts of 
the cotton growers of the South would enable them to pay 
their interest and principal to the gold lords in a few years. 
The restoration of silver as money would furnish this coun- 
try with a market for more than double the breadstuffs it 
now exports, and the price would also be doubled, which 
would add at least $500,000,000 to the value of the bread- 
stuffs we export. This would enable the wheat grower of 
the Northwest to pay his interest and a portion of his princi- 
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pal. The exports of other farm crops would be correspond- 
ingly increased, so that the bondholders across the water and 
those in the East might feel reasonably sure of securing the 
interest, and, in time, the principal of their loans. 

It is true that this enormous wealth production in this 
country would pay the national and private debts of the 
country, the very thing that the bondholders in Europe are 
trying to prevent. If they succeed a few years longer in 
keeping the price of the farm products of this country below 
the cost of production, the farms will all pass into the hands 
of those holding the mortgages. 

This will produce absolute stagnation, bankruptcy, and 
ruin in this country. 

The independent farmers of Great Britain and Germany, 
when the gold standard was adopted, entirely disappeared, 
just as they will disappear in the United States. Not only 
the United States, but the whole world, is bankrupt on a 
gold basis. If we depended on gold and silver, we should be 
bankrupt on both, as there is not now and never will be 
enough gold and silver in the world to transact its business. 
More than $1,500,000,000 has been discarded and supplied 
for reserves with gold since silver was demonetized ; and 
there are those who affect to believe that this must continue, 
and that the world must transact its business on $3,500, 
000,000 — less than $2 per capita. 

There are those claiming to be bimetallists who advocate 
the free coinage of the American product only. If the spirit 
of the present law were carried out literally, and all the silver 
coined, that would be practical free coinage of the American 
product. This might possibly increase the value of silver 
bullion, but it would not bring material relief to the laborers 
and producers of this country. The free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver is necessary to accomplish that. 

The Mexican dollar is received for goods in Europe at 
about 64 cents, while the Central American dollar is re- 
ceived for 80 or 85 cents. If this country were to adopt 
free coinage, all the silver-using countries would coin their 
silver at our mints, for the reason that they could purchase 
100 cents worth of goods in the United States for 371 grains 
of pure silver, while they could purchase only 65 or 75 cents’ 
worth of goods with the same amount in England, Germany, 
and France. That would give this country the entire trade 
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of all the silver-producing countries of the world, unless the 
gold-standard countries rehabilitated silver. 

This shows the fallacy of supposing that we require an 
international monetary agreement. What we need is a little 
courage and honesty on the part of our congressmen and 
executive oflicers; more legislation in the interests of our 
own people, and less in the interests of the Shylocks of the 
Old World. The gold lords have ruled us too long for our 
good. The legislation they have given us has been wholly 
in their own interest and against the interest of the debtors 
and producers. The bounty on sugar escaped their vigilance, 
but they must not be allowed to repeal it. 

The merchants of this country cannot expect to maintain 
their business, for the reason that the producers cannot get 
money enough to pay their interest, much less buy goods. 
The manufacturer cannot hope to find a market for his man- 
ufactured article when there is no money with which to buy. 
It is a mistaken and short-sighted policy for the money 
lenders, merchants, and manufacturers of the East to burden 
the people of the West until they have no money with which 
to pay interest or purchase goods. The conspiracy which the 
Eastern States entered into with the Shylocks of the Old 
World to force down the value of farm products $1,250,000,- 
000, so that the East might reap the advantage of about one 
third of the amount, has proved an unprofitable investment, 
for the reason that the producer can no longer pay interest 
nor purchase goods. 

If silver were restored, the money lender would get his 
interest, and the Eastern merchants and manufacturers 
would sell billions of dollars’ worth of goods more than they 
sell now, and their profits would more than double and 
quadruple the amount of which they rob the Western farmer 
by confederating with their allies across the water to depre- 
ciate the value of farm products. It is to the interest of the 
people in the East, to say nothing of the moral side of the 
question, to give the farmer justice. 

The full remonetization of silver would simply place this 
country where it was before it was demonetized. That is 
what the people demand. It was demonetized without the 
wish, knowledge, or consent of the people of this country or 
their representatives in Congress. Only one man in the 
Senate and one in the House knew when it was done. The 
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people simply demand that that crime shall be undone. 
That would arrest the fall of prices, would give stability 
to merchants’, manufacturers’, farmers’, and traders’ profits, 
and induce them to enlarge their business. It would stimu- 
late industry, revive trade, increase the demand for labor, and 
improve profits and wages in accordance with the natural 
laws of supply and demand. 

The American carrying trade, which has steadily decreased 
for many years, should also be revived. In 1860 it was more 
than $500,000,000. Now it is considerably less than $200,- 
000,000; while the foreign carrying trade has increased from 
$200,000,000, in 1860, to $1,200,000,000, in 1890. This 
accounts, in part, for the balance of trade against the United 
States. With this trade revived, with the increase in value 
of the farm products of this country, and the increase in 
trade from foreign silver-using countries, the balance would 
likely be billions of dollars in favor of the United States. 
We should no longer be a debtor nation; there would be 
no scramble for gold, no call for the issue of more bonds, 
and no oppression of the producing classes. We should manu- 
facture our own sugar; we should save a billion dollars now 
being paid out in carrying trade, and another billion in the 
enhanced value of our products; silver, gold, and paper 
would all be money of equal value; and it would make no 
difference what kind of money we sent abroad to pay for our 
imports. Our exports would be such, that the rest of the 
world would be concerned to get our money to go abroad, 
that they might have something with which to buy our 
products. 

As we are now the greatest producing nation of the 
world, we should then become the wealthiest. Instead of 
being a debtor we should become a creditor. Tardy justice 
would come, in part, to the producers, and peace and _pros- 
perity would again bless our land. 





A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE MIND CURE. 


BY JOSEPH L. HASBROUCK. 


Ir my neighbor wishes to employ a homeopathic physician 
for his sick child, he does not think it necessary to first 
inquire into the theories of Hahnemann and convince him- 
self of their credibility. Neither does he, if inclined to 
allopathy, inform himself concerning the early sanguinary 
practices and the heroic doses of that much- respected school 
of medicine. His child is suffering. Dr. Brown has suc- 
cessfully treated one and another of his acquaintances. 
What are theories to him, in this hour of danger, if his 
practice be acceptable ? 

Electricity, massage, the water and rest cures, compound 
oxygen, Turkish and sulphur baths, not to mention innumer- 
able proprietary remedies,—each and all have set up their 
claims as panaceas of human ills, and each bases its claim on 
a different theory. Yet over and over again, A buys a bottle 
of Runkle’s Rheumatic Relief, not because he understands 
the theory advanced by its proprietor, or believes, if he 
understands it, but simply because he has B’s evidence, 
founded qn personal experience, as to its efficacy. The cure 
is all that he cares for; he wastes no time on the theory. 
He realizes the sharp twinges of pain, and an Indian medi- 
cine-man or a howling dervish would be heartily welcomed 
if successful in driving away the disease. 

For more than two thousand years, men have been study- 
ing the action of drugs on the human body. The dise siples 
of Aesculapius made votive offerings in the temples of the 
gods, of all new remedies discovered by them. Machaon, 
whom Homer ealls “that much-honored leach,” healed the 
wounds of Menelaus by applying soothing balsam. Hippoe- 
rates, “the father of the art of medicine,” sturdily studied 
out weighty tomes of prescriptions, anticipating that they 
would be of untold value for centuries to come; but they are 
now little more than literary curiosities, The accumulated 
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results of all the medical men before the time of Queen Bess 
were so unsatisfactory, that Lord Bacon could write, and 
with truth: “ Medicine is a science which hath been more 
professed than labored, the labor having been, in my judg- 
ment, rather in circle than progression. For I find much 
iteration but small addition.”* And of the physicians: 
* Although a man would think, by the daily visitations of the 
physicians, that there was a pursuance in the cure, yet let a 
man look into their prescripts and ministrations, and he shall 
find them but inconstancies and every day’s devices, without 
any settled providence or project.” ft Some, even many, 
of the most thoughtful and well-educated medical men of 
our own day, confess that much of their practice is 
experimental. The use of drugs, even those whose proper- 
ties and effects have been most carefully studied, is often 
futile, and is so confessed by honest practitioners. 

Since these theories, which have been undergoing the test 
of actual practice in the human family for two thousand 
years and more, fail in so many cases, he is a wise man who 
is willing to give, at least, a fair trial to a new method of 
dealing with diseases, represented, in this instance, by the 
metaphysical healer, who claims that the source of all physical 
disorder is to be found in the mind, and that the surest and 
most rational method of cure is that which is based on this 
principle. 

The exceeding absurdity of very much that has been 
written concerning the application of mental science to the 
art of healing, cannot be denied. There are many blatant, 
would-be scientists, who are daily bringing reproach in this 
way upon the cause which they are attempting to advance. 
It cannot be denied that many having neither the ability to 
comprehend nor the good judgment to apply its principles, 
have attached themselves to this method of healing, as have 
many similar persons attempted to practise in the various 
schools of medicine, and with similar success. Like many 
another science in the days of its infancy, it has been wounded 
in the house of its friends. One of the most conscientious 
and successful mental healers in the country expresses a wise 
sentiment, when he says that hard work, not idle prating of 
visionary theories, is to make the mind cure a success, and 
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the metaphysician a respected practitioner, instead of a 
despised mountebank. 

But what school of medicine has not passed through a 
similar experience ? So late as the seventeenth century, Dr. 
Sydenham, “the English Hippocrates,” with the experience of 
twenty centuries at his back, gravely writes out, for the 
benefit of beginners in the practice of medicine, the follow- 
ing prescription for the gout (and as he was a great sufferer 
from that disease, we may presume that he had tested its 
efficacy): *O Jupiter, aid us! [We use Charles Reade’s 
translation of the astrological sign of Jupiter, still employed 
by physicians in the year of our Lord, 1889.] Root of 
angelica, sweet-flag, masterwort, elecampane, leaves of mug- 
wort, lesser centaury, white horehound, germander, ground 
pine, scordium, calamint, feverfew, meadow saxifrage, St. 
John’s wort, golden-rod, wild thyme, mint, sage, rue, carduus 
Benedictus, pennyroyal, southernwood, flowers of chamomile, 
tansy, lily of the valley, English saffron, seeds of penny- 
cress, garden scurvy-grass, caraways, and juniper berries.” 
These are to be dried, mixed with honey and Canary wine, 
made into “an electuary of due consistence . . . secundem 
artem...and two drachms taken every night and 
morning.” * 

For the treatment of pleurisy, he quaintly says: “ My 
sheet-anchor is venesection. As soon as I am sent for I 
bleed from the arm to ten ounces or more . . . and in rheu- 
matism the same, followed by the same amount the day 
following, repeated a day or two after, according to the 
strength of the patient. Three or four days after, I bleed 
for the fourth time, and this bleeding is generally the last.” 
He sorrowfully adds : “I have often tried to think out some 
plan of cure without such expense of blood. I have, how- 
ever, failed in finding any treatment like the aforesaid.” + 
For whooping cough, ophthalmia, colic, St. Vitus’ dance, and 
small-pox, Dr. Sydenham finds nothing better than venesec- 
tion. Inthe Pharmacopeia Londonensis of 1682, the famous 
‘* Theriaca Andromachi” is given, a prescription containing 
sixty-five ingredients. 

In the year 1739, by act of the English Parliament, one 
Joanna Stephens, a thrifty Englishwoman, was given the sum 





-* “Works of Sydenham,” Vol. ii., p. 136. 
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of five thousand pounds for a prescription of her own inven- 
tion which was reported to have wrought marvellous cures. 
The medicines were in the form of pills, powders, and decoc- 
tion. The pills consisted of “snails, calcined, wild carrot- 
seed, burdock-seed, ashen keys, hips and haws, all burnt to a 
blackness, with soap and honey.” Very minute directions 
for making the preparations were given by the wise Joanna, 
and the able commission which had been delegated by 
Parliament to inquire into the particulars of cures effected 
by these remarkable compounds, announced that they were 
fully satisfied as to the “ Utility, Efficacy, and Dissolving 
Power thereof” —two M. D.’s, however, refusing assent to 
the last specification.* Dr. Jones of Ann Arbor instances a 
prescription written by an allopathic physician in 1879, in 
which iodine, potassium, tolu, ipecacuanha, veratrum viride, 
morphia, bromine, sodium, mercury, cinchona, iron, aloes, 
hyoscyamus, and nux vomica were administered to an 
epileptic patient at one time, though in different preparations. 

No longer ago than 1858, homeopathy was classed among 
the humbugs of the day, and was held up to even greater 
derision than any modern school or system of healing has 
been —and apparently with reason. The writings of its 
founder, Hahnemann, abound in absurdities, than which no 
greater have been printed on this topic. Here is a quotation 
from the “ Organon,” p. 141, “Psora is the sole, true, and 
fundamental cause that produces all the other countless 
forms of disease which, under the names of epilepsy, gout, 
asthma, etc., appear in our pathology as so many peculiar, 
distinct, and independent diseases.” And again: “ Of late I 
have become convinced that smelling imparts a medicinal 
influence, as energetic and as long continued as when the 
medicine is taken in substance by the mouth, and, at the 
same time, that its operation is more gentle than when 
administered by the latter mode. It is therefore requisite 
that the intervals for repeating the smelling should not be 
shorter than those prescribed for taking the medicine in a 
more substantial form.” In the “ Materia Medica,” he says, 
“Smelling of a pellet of opium, of the thirtieth potency, 
removes the effects of recent frights, were they ever so vio- 
lent, almost instantaneously, but only when the smelling is 
resorted to immediately after the fright.” 
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The process of preparing the original grain of the homeo- 
pathic dose, and the manipulations and “shakes ” necessary 
to bring it to the various dilutions from the thirtieth to the 
decillionth development of power, are, to the uneducated eye, 
almost too absurd for belief. 

Notice, also, some of the symptoms which Hahnemann 
attributes to the action of drugs, with which he experimented 
largely, on healthy bodies. The quotations are taken at ran- 
dom from the * Materia Medica,” where may be found whole 
pages of equally absurd statements, rivalling the most foolish 
conclusions of the weakest mental healer: « After having 
written a long time with the back bent over, violent pain in 
the back and shoulders as if from a strain.” “ Dreams 
which are not remembered; disposition to mental dejection; 
wakefulness before and after midnight.” « After dinner, 
disposition to sleep; the patient winks.” Unusually long 
sleep with the eyelids closed.” Tearing pain behind the 
left ear.” “Vexed about trifles.’ “Sleep with merry 
dreams.” ‘ Falls asleep as soon ‘as he lies down.” “Dreams 
of murder, of black cats.” 

Pages might be filled with equally trivial and absurd 
matter, taken from the writings of famous physicians of any 
school of medicine. But despite such beginnings, both 
allopathy and homeeopathy are to-day studied, practised, and 
believed in by some of the wisest and most sensible men in 
the world, and accomplish cures. Over and over again, do 
the physicians fail in making diagnoses; and over and over 
again do they treat for the wrong disease, in some instances 
a very diverse one, as the post-mortem examinations reveal. 
Sometimes their mistakes are discovered in season, sometimes 
they are not. As frequently do physicians administer use- 
less remedies. Not many years ago, in one of the best 
medical schools in this country, a hospital patient was treated 
for a stomach trouble of unusual nature, and was pronounced 
incurable. His symptoms were constantly reported upon 
and used as a basis for lectures by students and professors; 
and I have the word of one of these students, now a physi- 
cian of note, that a post-mortem examination revealed the 
astonishing fact that: the stomach was in perfect condition, 
and the seat of the disease was found to be in the brain. 
Similar cases, among practitioners of less note, are too 
common to need repetition. The wisest of them lay no 
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claim to infallibility. Their patrons gladly accept their 
services, with the full consciousness of the possibility, even 
at times a very strong probability, of failure. 

Two classes of writers have attempted to present the 
theories of metaphysical healing to the public. To the first 
belong the numerous teachers of all degrees of incompe- 
tency, with whom the couytry is just now flooded, whose 
books and pamphlets, although containing some things wise 
and helpful, are yet so saturated with absurdity as to repel 
readers of sense. Writers of the second class are also 
numerous, and are far more aggravating than the first 
named. These refuse to note any distinction between faith- 
healing, Christian science, and mental healing; and, indeed, 
some go so far as to include clairvoyant healers in the same 
category. Starting with false premises, they naturally come 
to lame and impotent conclusions. They are bitter oppo- 
nents of new ideas of any sort, and persist in holding up to 
ridicule the absurdities of a few metaphysicians, quite ignor- 
ing what is meritorious. If, following their example, and 
considering the facts and quotations above cited, we disregard 
the excellences and successes of Hippocrates, Galen, Syden- 
ham, and Hahnemann, who shall say that the adherents of the 
metaphysical school in this, the first decade of its existence, 
are not at least as sensible and as worthy of attention, as 
were their elder brethren during the first centuries of the 
practice of medicine ? 

The careful student of mental science, who has taken a 
prescribed series of lessons under a thoughtful teacher, is not 
found deriding the mind cure. Ridicule comes alone from 
those whose ideas have been derived from reading imperfect 
presentations of the subject, or from those who condemn a 
thing which seems to them incredible, without investigation. 
The true mental scientist knows that it is as impossible for a 
man to come into the full understanding of the laws of his 
profession in the course of a single conversation, or by read- 
ing a book on the subject, as it would be for him to compre- 
hend conic sections or the laws of surgical or legal practice, 
with the same amount of study. 

The great and insurmountable obstacle to the conclusions 
of the enemies of metaphysical healing is found in the 
record of multitudes of cures which are every day being 
performed in all parts of the country, by men and women 
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having no knowledge whatever of medicine, but with un- 
swerving faith in the truth of their system. Many are 
unwilling to acknowledge openly that to which. they owe a 
debt of gratitude. A prominent lawyer, whose shattered 
health has been fully restored, went to the metaphysician, 
like Nicodemus of old, by night, dreading the reproach of 
his brethren, should it be known that he had availed himself 
of the new practice. Stories of cures are told under the 
breath, so general is the ridicule excited by their repetition. 
A lady of sufficient mental ability to write « That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s ” and * Little Lord Fauntleroy ” is not ashamed to 
attribute her recovered health to this source, and others need 
not be. Candid people are fast coming to believe that the 
metaphysician possesses a power in some way unusual. 

To-day we hear of a bed-ridden victim of spinal disease, 
whose life has been made miserable by the application of 
hot irons and plaster jackets, now brought into the full 
enjoyment of perfect health. She does not sneer at the 
mind cure. She may not understand its theories. Neither 
does she understand how the grain, whose products sustain 
her life, grows to perfection in the field; or any other of the 
myriad mysteries of the natural world. In the words of the 
man into whose darkened life our Saviour brought light, she 
may say, “ One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” Yesterday, an idolized child, dying of diphtheria, given 
up by the best physicians of a large city, was healed by the 
skilful, persistent efforts of a metaphysician of ability. Last 
year, a loved teacher whose life had been filled with good 
works, was told to set her house in order, for but a short 
time remained for her to live. An insidious and apparently 
incurable disease had brought her low, and the best medical 
aid failed to relieve her. Six weeks later she met her friends 
on the street, and gave all praise to the metaphysician who 
had saved her life. 

Numerous instances of insanity, of depraved appetite for 
spirituous liquors and morphine, and of other cases usually 
considered beyond the reach of an ordinary physician, yield, 
often readily, to this method of treatment. <A poor girl, 
whose bondage to eczema rendered her life one of unhappy 
exile, is to-day a happy, smooth-faced child. Similar cases 
are almost numberless; yet their further enumeration, while 
easily credited by one who has been healed by like means, 
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might appear to others incredible. The assertion is fre- 
quently made, with regard to a case of mental cure, that - 
recovery would have ensued without the treatments. The 
same objection mighi, with equal propriety, be made to the 
practice of medicine, and any physician would consider such 
a conclusion unfair when applied to his services. 

One important fact — the basal one, indeed, since nothing 
can be effected by the metaphysician without it—is generally 
ignored by the opponents of his system. It is understood 
that allusion is made, in this paper, to mental healing, pure 
and simple, without reference to what is named * Christian 
science.” It is a positive necessity to the metaphysician, 
that he be made thoroughly acquainted with all the disturb- 
ing incidents which may have entered into the life of his 
patient. On these he must depend to find the causa of that 
mental disease from which, according to his theory, the 
physical has proceded. A sudden calamity, rendering 
healthy mental processes impossible for a time; a long-con- 
tinued state of anxiety or suspense which has consumed the 
vitality, and caused an abnormal condition of mind, and its 
reflection in the body; — each and all of these the mental 
healer diligently seeks out, and his work is sometimes ren- 
dered ineffectual because of failure to confi‘le some matter of 
importance. Not unfrequently, ante-natal influences must 
be taken into account. The picture of fright or distress 
being erased from the mind, where it may have been linger- 
ing for years, at the same time the distressing physical symp- 
toms which resulted from it will disappear also, and the 
same cause will never again produce the same effect. It is 
not claimed that the patient will never again be sick. <A 
man who has been cured of rheumatism may contract and 
die of consumption or heart disease. The best of regular 
physicians, so-called, do not guarantee the life-long immunity 
from disease which some demand of the metaphysician. 

But has not the day passed for intelligent men and women 
to deny the evidence of their senses, and to look with 
narrow prejudice upon a system which is apparently destined 
to work such gratifying changes in the healing of disease? 
Who that has been cured by this method, so quiet, safe, and 
effectual in its operations, wishes to return to the wearisome 
allopathic experiments of pills and powders, or to the con- 
stant hourly bondage to little pellets, which homeopathy 
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entails? Shall we not be willing to test the new system as 
practised by its most studious and conservative disciples, and 
not fear to be classed with “minds prone to vagaries border- 
ing on insanity,” if thereby we may be freed from the 


dread thraldom of disease? The words of Dr. Constantine 
Hering, in concluding his translation of Hahnemann’s “ Or- 
ganon,” may well be quoted here: “ As through war we come 
to the possession of peace, so in the world of science, 
through conflict and trial we come to the possession of 
truth. It was an old motto of Luther’s, ‘ Lass die Geister 
auf einander platzen. 
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HOW TO RALLY THE HOSTS OF FREEDOM. 


A CERTAIN exalting fervor seizes one on reading the two 
inspiring articles in the current and in a recent issue of THE 
ARENA by B. O. Flower and Louis Ehric respectively, both 
looking toward a possible organization of the untrammelled 
hearts and intellects of the age, for the moral and mental 
uplift of the race, and the concentration of now scattered 
energies in one united and momentous effort for human 
amelioration. The end hinted at is certainly “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” For the last two hundred 
years the tendency of freedom in thought and speech has 
been toward disintegration and demoralization. So long has 
conventionality fastened every moral conviction to a religious 
dogma or a theological menace, that when the mind has 
revolted and declared its freedom, the heart has tended to 
weaken its ethical impulses, and the disenthralled soul has 
sunk all too soon into the slough of moral despondency and 
physical indulgence. 

Religion was the basis of morals. Without religion a man 
could not be pure in heart. The godless man was the good- 
less man. Hence the strong hold of religious enthralment, 
hence. the slavery of man to mere superstition and ecclesi- 
astical autocracy. The fear was natural. So long as men 
believed that if they fell from grace — meaning thereby that 
if they declared their freedom from religious dogma — they 
would certainly fall, like Satan, into the bottomless pit, 
never to rise agdin, the immediate effect of freedom was 
defiance, selfishness, indulgence. If they must reap the 
whirlwind hereafter, as well sow the wind now —in short, 
when once the freedom of self was asserted, all fear cast 
aside, the tendency was too frequently to deny the laws of 
nature as well as the alleged laws of religion, and, having 
become godless, to become goodless indeed. 

Freedom became intellectual anarchy, scepticism degen- 
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erated into rowdy infidelity; the pure glow of religious 
fervor was transformed into the white heat of passion and 
sensual indulgence, and the child of God had indeed become 
the child of the devil. This was the age of mere iconoclasm, 
of disintegration, demoralization, destruction; the age of the 
intellectual bull in the religious china shop; this was the 
age when the church ruled supreme as autocrat, vicegerent, 
pope; the age when to think was to sin, to love was to blush 
with shame, to be natural was to be devilish, to be a human 
being was to renounce the Christ. 

What wonder that the first sense of freedom which came 
to man in such an age was the sense of defiance, anger, 
hatred, stubbornness, and self-indulgence! What wonder that 
man, having so long been a dupe and slave, should seek and 
indulge in the very pleasures which the tyranny of ecclesi- 
asticism had so long denied him! If to think was to sin, if 
to love was to become shameless, having once become nat- 
ural and therefore having fallen, hell being the sure and 
swift reward, what wonder the suddenly disenthralled slave 
should run on madly toward every indulgence into final 
destruction! Therefore the first effect of freedom from the 
bigotry of dogma and churchism is toward the danger line of 
self-indulgence and pleasurable materialism. Olive Schreiner, 
in her sad but thoughtful « African Farm,” beautifully de- 
picts this tendency toward the valley of sensuality in the 
ethical evolution of her hero. 

But for the last one hundred years man has been slowly 
learning that he may be good without God. Of course by 
the term “ God” I mean a certain limited and determinative 
interpretation insisted upon in the creed. He has learned 
that the moral instinct is founded in natural laws; is the 
climax of the slow evolution of forces ; is not the formal gift 
of a Supreme Being, but the assertion of the ideal in human- 
ity seeking through the ages for its realization and expres- 
sion. He has learned that the creed of the church is simply 
an appeal for intellectual assent, without granting the pre- 
rogative of individual judgment and ratiocination. Faith is 
merely mental passivity, submission without investigation or 
comprehension. A dogma is a brain child, though withal 
a monstrosity. The creed seeks only the slavery of the 
intellect, but has no authority over the heart. You may 
compel people to believe, but you cannot compel them to 
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feel. The head is not the slave of the heart, nor is the heart 
the slave of the head. They are two autonomies; they are 
mutually free and independent. Therefore, though the mind 
yield a passive submission, the heart may still indulge its 
hope and buoyancy. Though the mind assent to that which 
compels its bondage, the heart may still aspire toward the 
realms of freedom. The head may bow to the halter — the 
heart still declares its innocence; the head may become a 
monk — the heart is still human. It is this acknowledged 
freedom between head and heart which affords the basis of 
the new ethics of the age. 

Man now knows he may be intellectually free without 
necessarily ignoring the laws of nature which conserve his 
integrity and correct development. The age is distinctly 
utilitarian and practical. Sin is now defined, not as a viola- 
tion of the commands of God, but of the laws of health and 
life. To fall from grace is not to disbelieve in Deity and 
Christ, but to indulge in such behavior as honeycombs the 
foundations of manhood and disintegrates the nobler char- 
acter. The individual is his own saviour and his own 
destroyer; in this sense, his own god and his own devil. 
Therefore he alone builds his heaven —digs his hell. The 
hereafter is the present ; the eternal is the now. Therefore, 
the individual is self-responsible; he cannot curse God or 
the devil for his fate; he is what he chooses to be. With 
such an ethic fear eliminated, the tyranny of authority 
vanishes ; the dream of heaven, the nightmare of hell, find 
exemplification alone in ideal endeavor and in moral degen- 
eracy ; the torch of freedom does not burn with the offensive 
sulphur of Gehenna; the searchlights of science do not 
brighten the way for the devil and his angels to the goal of 
everlasting damnation. When freedom is without a sting, 
and knowledge hides no wasp in its fragrant bosom, then 
surely is dogma dethroned, and superstition, born of igno- 
rance, forever banished. 

Thus this age becomes the very “trysting time” of the 
sons and daughters of freedom’s approaching millennium. 
Columbia’s name may yet become the fairest among the 
daughters of time, if on her free soil shall be inaugurated and 
successfully consummated the movement which shall unite, 
with common purpose and for the common weal, all who 
claim their birthright and assert their independence, 
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Such were the thoughts which thrilled me, as I read the 
articles above referred to. 

If I may be pardoned a personal digression, I may say 
that my own experience, along the lines of organization and 
endeavor outlined by Mr. Flower in his article, convinces 
me that the age is singularly ripe for such a movement, and 
that, if a concerted effort is put forth, a universal response 
will be received. It is to state briefly my experience and 
the lessons it has taught, which may prove fruitful in this 
awakening, that I am prompted to write this article. 

When I was settled as a pastor over an Orthodox church 
in a town of some twenty thousand people in Western New 
York, a change of belief and conviction slowly crept upon 
me, which naturally found expression in my public utter- 
ances and ultimately caused me to relinquish my pulpit. 
Though intending to migrate to a foreign “ vineyard,” I was 
unexpectedly called upon to resurrect a defunct independent 
organization in the same city, which had been founded in 
revolt against the churches and the creed, yet was, in all 
respects, itself a religious society. 

When I entered upon the labors of this free pulpit, I 
cautioned my hearers that I would suffer no limitations to be 
put upon my reason or research, and that I would freely 
utter every conviction which possessed me, though it might 
be in absolute variance with popular acceptance and conven- 
tionality. The result was, that beginning as a semi-orthodox 
minister, I closed my labors as a radical preacher of a pro- 
nounced type, proclaiming without halt or hindrance what- 
ever appeared to me as the deductions of truth. Instead of 
scattering the audiences, this method seemed only to increase 
them. Full a thousand people were connected, directly and 
indirectly, with the movement. I finally organized the 
society on a purely ethical basis, formulating a mere bond of 
fellowship devoid of any religious or theological character- 
istics. This society was established in a town so orthodox 
and conservative that the seating capacity of its various 
churches was sufficient to accommodate fully a quarter of the 
entire population; yet the attendance on the Sunday meetings 
of this secular movement was the most numerous of any of 
the congregations in the city. The influence of this society 
spread throughout Western New York and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. JI received invitations from numerous towns and 
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villages to “ come over to Macedonia” and build up similar 
associations in those localities. Could I have had at the 
time a sufficient number of assistants and a sufficient fund to 
assure the undertaking, I could easily have organized a score 
of such societies within a comparatively small circumference. 
This convinced me that the harvest was indeed ripe, even in 
the smallest communities, though, alas, the laborers were far 
too few. 

In connection with the movement I organized various 
week-day “schools”: such as a “School of Literature,” in 
which the epochal books or works of the hour were studied, 
as well as standard works of eminent authors; a “ School of 
Evolution,” for the study of the philosophy and science of 
evolution in its various branches; a “School of Economics,” 
for the unbiased study of sociology and the living political 
and economic problems; a “ School of the Open Bible,” for 
the study of the “ Higher Criticism ” and of the Bible as a 
literary work; a “School of All Religions,” for the investiga- 
tion of the world’s religions along the lines of Max Miiller 
and the Orientalists. 

To my surprise, the hungry audiences which thronged to 
these week-night meetings almost rivalled the Sunday con- 
gregations in numbers, and excelled them in enthusiasm and 
earnestness. My own limitations, however, in endeavoring, 
single-handed, to carry out so extensive a programme, caused 
these latter experiments to be only partially successful. The 
town was too far removed from any of the great metropolitan 
or educational centres to enable me to call upon others to 
come to my assistance. Nevertheless, the continued success 
of the general movement amazed me. The society exists to 
this day. 

I abandoned the work, for personal reasons, not quite three 
years ago, though, I regret to say, under new management 
the present tendency in the organization seems to be to enter 
the ranks of one of the liberal denominations. This I think 
an error, notwithstanding the one felt weakness of the 
entire venture was the sense of ostracism, the want of fellow- 
ship, the consciousness of being alone in the world. I often 
felt that a call for organization throughout the country 
would develop numerous centres of similar effort, and by a 
common consent some kind of union could be formulated, 
so that meetings for mutual encouragement might be con- 
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ducted. Directly every village, hamlet, town, and city 
throughout the nation is organized on the basis of freedom 
and fellowship such as Mr. Flower indicates in THE ARENA, 
the age of the new reformation and the new evangelization 
will have been inaugurated; for I must mention one more 
point of interest. 

It may be supposed that the people who congregate in 
such movements are either the intellectually dilettante, who 
are interested in no philanthropic work, or the crowd of nihil- 
istic agitators, who are mere destructionists, and have neither 
reverence for truth nor sympathy with the race. On the 
contrary, I found among these people — many of them hav- 
ing broken away from the established churches, many of 
them having never been members or even attendants of any 
church — the most zealous, eager, and enthusiastic laborers 
in the field of philanthropy and reform of any people with 
whom I was ever associated, in all the years of my ministry. 

Though antagonized by all the churches in the most viru- 
lent and bitter fashion, nevertheless the women organized 
themselves into the “ Women’s Auxiliary,” for social, finan- 
cial, and similar purposes; into a “Society of the Good 
Shepherd,” for the help of the destitute and the outcast; into 
a * Terpsichorean Society” of young people, for purposes of 
social gayety, dancing, and amateur theatrical performances. 
The children were organized into a society of * Sunbeams,” 
and many other similar branches were developed. 

In every section of the field, enthusiasm, courage, inde- 
pendence, and persistent victory prevailed. More than this, 
and what is even more pleasing, the little feuds and squab- 
bles so common in village church societies were utterly 
unknown in this community of religious radicals. I speak 
of all these details because the experiment proved that such 
societies may successfully carry forward every department of 
work with as great, if not greater, success than the churches 
are accustomed to, though devoid of every religious motive 
or theological menace. 

Now, what of the future? and what of the bugle call for 
world-wide organization which Mr. Flower’s ringing article 
gives voice to? 

Emphatically let me plant myself on the side of those who 
declare for the possibility and successful issue of such an 
effort. I firmly believe all that is needed at this hour is for 
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a general concerted movement to be made, and the response 
will come from every quarter of our country, if not from over 
the entire globe. ‘Travelling, as I do, far and wide, I every- 
where feel the pulse of the people, and everywhere the cry 
is heard, * How can we organize to benefit our fellow-man, 
while still asserting our intellectual freedom and religious 
independence ?” 

Permit me to make a few suggestions. First of all, let 
the editor of THE ARENA in the near future call a prelimi- 
nary conference at his office of such people as may be inter- 
ested in organizing a parent or charter society, to become a 
nucleus for the unfoldment of the larger scheme. This con- 
ference might discuss ways and means, might issue a pro- 
gramme of yearly courses of study for the various branches 
to pursue; might discuss, and possibly formulate, a statement 
of principles for which the federation shall stand; might 
initiate a national fund for publishing and disseminating 
literature in the nature of tracts, books, etc., in furtherance 
of the propaganda; might outline the programmes for the 
initial rally and subsequent meetings during the first week 
of the coming year hereinafter proposed; in short, might lay 
a rational, intelligible, and comprehensive foundation for the 
rearing of this glorious structure of humanitarian labor for 
which we are all yearning. Let us decide upon Christmas 
Eve, 1893, which, fortunately, falls upon a Sunday, as the 
night on which thé rallying of all of the hosts of freedom, 
justice, and philayt!.ropy, regardless of church, sect, or dogma, 
shall take place. It further occurs to me that a very direct 
way to reach this end would be for the readers and subscrib- 
ers of THE ARENA, in every city and village of the nation, 
to seek at once to become mutually acquainted, and to 
arrange among themselves for the proposed assembly on the 
approaching Christmas Eve. No greater, no more valiant or 
inspiring, champion in literature for such a movement can be 
found than THE ARENA, under the guidance of its brilliant 
editor. It ought at once to insure the success of this move- 
ment that it is backed by a great journal, a world-famed 
monthly, which stands ready to assist and forward its every 
effort. 

Perhaps the publishers of THE ARENA would be willing 
to issue tracts containing Mr. Flower’s and Mr. Ehric’s 
articles, and such other material as would be available, and 
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distribute them, with an accompanying bugle call for organ- 
ization, to all the subscribers of the monthly. Packages of 
such tracts might be sent to some individual or individuals 
in each locality who would promise to distribute them faith- 
fully and intelligently where they would do the most good. 
Perhaps the editor of THE ARENA would open up a portion 
of his superb magazine for the publication of news items, 
from all sections, describing the development of this awaken- 
ing, and thus from month to month keep the country aroused 
by brief, stirring articles from many pens, contributing inspir- 
ing information from the constantly increasing centres of 
organization. 

I would suggest, in addition, that preliminary meetings be 
called in each locality about a month before the great rally- 
ing night, to temporarily organize and to prepare a programme 
for the occasion. When good speakers are at hand or capa- 
ble essays can be prepared and read, by all means let such 
local talent be utilized. But wherever such talent is wanting, 
let the tracts be read, let the constitution or bond of union, 
which will doubtless soon be published, be produced and 
signatures thereto procured; let some of the noble articles 
which have appeared in THE ARENA ever since its birth 
be read, or let any other available programme be pursued. 
These are, of course, only crude suggestions, and will 
doubtless be improved and enlarged by others before the 
time of meeting. I would also suggest that some metropol- 
itan centre— New York, Boston, Chicago, or elsewhere — be 
selected as the place for the central or national meeting, and 
that at such meeting telegrams be received and read from all 
rallying centres indicating the progress and prospect of the 
undertaking. 

It is customary, during the first week of the year, to con- 
duct in the churches what is known as the week of prayer. 
I therefore propose that, wherever it is practicable, the week 
of prayer be utilized for nightly meetings by the new organi- 
zation, setting forth at each gathering the necessity, origin, 
purpose, and prospect of the new movement. Doubtless in 
such assemblies, perfect freedom being given to the spirit 
of speech and exhortation, a Quaker surprise will be a fre- 
quent occurrence, and many a speaker “* moved by the spirit” 
will suddenly burst upon the astonished audience, himself the 
most surprised of all in the accidental discovery of his own 
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unconscious powers. The kingdom of the new life is at 
hand. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ” the 
gospel of truth, light, and love shall yet be proclaimed. 

I have also a suggestion to offer concerning a name to be 
given to the proposed organization. I have cudgelled my 
brain over this problem for about five years. It is very difti- 
cult to create a satisfactory and inspiring name for such a 
great movement. The names already suggested —« Order of 
Servants of Humanity,” “ League of Love,” and “ Federation 
of Justice ”’—are favorable in several aspects; but none of 
them seems to me to possess that ringing and inspiring 
sound which I believe to be at least partially essential to 
success. Remember the proposed society is to be one for 
the masses— not for the dilettanti. Therefore it must be 
something which will catch the popular ear and awaken both 
curiosity and interest. I had thought of “ League of Lib- 
erty”; then when I saw Mr. Flower’s suggestion, “ League 
of Love,” the union of the two phrases, “ League of Liberty 
and Love,” occurred to me as alliterative and suggestive. 
Yet even that did not fully satisfy me. Then I reasoned, 
this association will consist of mutual helpers, co-laborers, 
a community of people bent upon mutual service — fellow- 
servants. Hence I thought it might be called the “ Federa- 
tion of Fellow-Servants”’; or, to please some who would like 
the suggestion of freedom in the title, it might be called the 
“ FEDERATION OF FREE FELLOW-SERVANTS.” Popularly 
the order might become known as the « F.F.F.S.” — possibly 
the «3 F.S.” Individually the members would be denomi- 
nated “ Fellow-Servants,” a term which seems to me singu- 
larly to express the very purpose and inspiration of the 
proposed order. 

I am, of course, aware that there is a legal technical inter- 
pretation attributed to the term “ Fellow-Servants,” but the 
technical meaning need in no manner confuse the popular 
conception and application of the same, as the analogy of our 
language felicitously admits of this. Personally, it seems 
to me I should be proud to call myself a “ Fellow-Servant,” 
when I indicated by that appellation that I was a member of 
that great aggregation of individuals and forces which I 
believe will yet constitute the federation of free fellow-ser- 
vants, by whatever name the association may become known 
to the world, 
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My paper is already too long, or I would suggest much 
more concerning several minor features and purposes of the 
organization. 1 think a mutual benefit feature, constructed 
upon some safe and business-like basis, would be a very 
efficacious and encouraging factor in such an order. I would 
also propose that the ‘national societies be organized on the 
basis of political boundaries and localities. The capital of 
each state should be the headquarters of the organizations in 
that commonwealth, as each county seat, or principal city in 
each county, should be constituted the county headquarters. 
If possible, the president, leader, or lecturer of the society at 
the state capital should have advisory supervision over the 
entire state, as the leader of the county seat society should 
exercise similar functions over the local village societies. 
Of course by supervision is not intended the exercise of any 
authority, but simply assistance of such a nature as may be 
called for by each society. Each branch must in itself be 
a perfect autonomy, yet so related to all the others that co- 
operation and mutuality of interests shall ever prevail. 
Once a quarter it would be well to hold union meetings at 
the county seat, or the principal city in the county, which 
representatives from all the county societies should attend. 
Every six months, or possibly every year, a general state 
meeting should be held at the capital, where representatives 
from the entire commonwealth should be sent, to be employed 
in whatever capacity they might avail. Then as a climax, 
annually, a great national assembly in some metropolitan 
centre should be held, on which occasion the most noble and 
inspiring efforts should be put forth to arouse the whole 
country to the grandeur of our cause and the triumph and 
purpose of our endeavor. 

I have also long seriously thought upon the proclamation 
of principles for the proposed federation, and I will close this 
article with the following declarations, which may be helpful 
in the final formula to be presented: — 

1. It shall be the object of the members of this organization to 
seek the solution of all issues and problems, religious, scientific, 
sociological, psychological, and practical. 

2. To accept as fundamental such apparent expositions of the 
truth as accord with thorough research, with unbiased reason, and 
with honest purpose. 


3. To spread the literature of all reasonable phases of propaganda 
which seem to promise disenthralment from superstition and tradi- 
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tional ignorance, and to cultivate in the human mind an attitude 
receptive to the demonstration of truth, however repugnant to con- 
ventional conviction or respectable adherence. 

4. To advocate a just basis for the rightful fraternization of 
humanity, wherein justice shall be the foundation of all functional 
relations; wherein effective labor shall never be defrauded of its own 
created wealth; wherein, while the social organization shall be a 
compact unity, the individual shall be so related to the whole as to 
be privileged with perfect freedom, so far forth as this shall not 
encroach upon the rightful freedom of another. 

5. To ascertain, by scientific methods, the actual existence of a 
presumed latent potency in the human mind, known as the psychic, 
and if discovered, to explore all its possibilities and promises to their 
utmost limit. 

6. To search and expound such ethics as are founded in scientific 
exposition, appeal to the loftiest ideal, and promise to further the 
ultimate happiness of the individual, blended in the universal harmony 
of the social organism. 

7. To cultivate among ourselves the social instinct for higher 
mutual improvement, inviting to our ranks, regardless of ‘“ race, 
color, or previous condition,’’ of social position or financial qualifica- 
tion, all who may desire to affiliate peaceably with us, seeking by all 
justifiable and rational efforts to rescue the outcast from oblivion 
and shame, to upbuild the moral character by transformed physical 
environments and social relations; remembering, however, that the 
rich are not to be scorned for their wealth, or the poor for their 
poverty, but all are to be alike welcomed as true fellow-servants who 
are willing to consecrate their services to the amelioration of their 
fellowkind. 


On some such rational and ethical basis I look for the 
formation of that glorious brotherhood of humanity which 
shall usher in the new age, vocal with the songs of human 
happiness, and prophetic of that glad day when man’s inhu- 
manity to man shall be no more, when contention shall be 
swallowed up in peace, when selfishness shall be transmuted 
into love, and when truth shall be the universal saviour, 
with healing in her wings, whom, with wide open eyes, man- 
kind shall evermore adore ! 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CASE. 


Verpict No. II. 


[This month we publish the second instalment of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare verdict, containing opinions of Edmund C. Stedman, 
Edmund Gosse, Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College, Luther 
R. Marsh, Esq., Hon. A. A. Adee, and Professor N. 8. Shaler of 
Harvard University. It will be seen that Professor Dolbear 
renders a verdict against Shakespeare, but does not commit him- 
self in favor of Bacon; while Edmund C. Stedman, Edmund 
Gosse, Luther R. Marsh, A. A. Adee, and Professor Shaler ren- 
der verdicts for the defendant. ] 


I. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


I have examined all the arguments of the opposing counsel. 
Doubtless Mr. Reed’s opening brief embodies the points which 
he deems most telling for the plaintiff. Let me own that, after 
following him through four numbers of THE ARENA, it was a 
shock to find him, in the fifth, submitting a cogent brief for the 
other side. This gave an air of insincerity to his efforts, and 
weakened the results of his original attack. In spite of Professor 
Schelling’s opinion that his counter-brief strengthens the plain- 
tiffs case by a halting understatement of Shakespeare’s, I really 
think his second opening a pretty effective rejoinder to the first ; 
for he does exhibit the main, simple, obvious, irrefutable points in 
favor of the defendant— the facts that of themselves make so 
strong a case as to plead “trumpet-tongued against the deep 
damnation of his taking-off.” 

What do we find in Mr. Reed’s brief for the plaintiff? He in- 
sists, first, upon the scholarship, wisdom, and genius of the 
author of the plays; second, upon the ignorance and stolidity of 
Shakespeare, who, as he furthermore avers, made no claim to the 
authorship; third, upon the learning and greatness of Bacon, 
and the internal evidence that such a man as he must have been 
the author. For the rest, Mr. Reed alludes to Bacon’s “ Promus,” 
and magnifies all the trifling straws of coincidence, surmise, 
analogy, etc., at which the Baconians have caught throughout 
the forty years of this discussion. 

In his counter-brief he acknowledges the contemporaneous 
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testimony “ without a flaw,” of Heminge, Condell, and Ben Jon- 
son. He lays stress upon the unique character of the works in 
question — upon their quality so distinctive as to render it impos- 
sible that the author of Bacon’s acknowledged verses could have 
written them. These two points are enough. They would be 
selected by such an advocate as Webster, who had a contempt for 
side issues, and put his force upon the direct line of argument. 

As to the mistakes of the dramatist, it is at least paradoxical, 
first, to attribute the plays to Bacon because of their and his 
learning, and, second, to attribute them to him because of their 
ignorance — alleging that blunders had to be made for the better 
concealment of his authorship. The truth is that the dramatist’s 
errors in language, history, geography, and so on are precisely 
those which a lifelong scholar could not force himself to make, 
any more than a Saint Chrysostom by any effort could bring him. 
self to utter an obscene profanity,— his whole nature and habit 
being otherwise; but a genius like Shakespeare’s never would 
permit a mere fact to disconcert the action, passion, imagination, 
of creative art. Scores of readers in his time, though not univer- 
sity scholars, were familiar with poorly translated classics, and 
with chronicles and romances without number. Besides, every 
man of talent knows how slight a clew is sufficient for the imagi- 
nation; it can conceive of the whole tropics from seeing a frond 
of palm. While the classicism of certain plays is just that which 
a layman would have found in his general reading and from the 
special reading of a faulty Plutarch, their anachronism and bad 
history are Shakespeare’s own. For the rest, he made his world, 
not found it. 

Dr. Nicholson, although a clergyman, reveals a lawyer’s ability 
to analyze evidence, in his reply seriatim to the matters put 
forward by Mr. Reed. His acumen and his knowledge of the 
Elizabethan time are of much service to the defendant. 

From Professor Rolfe we have a cogent statement of the points 
most essential, written in the clear and manly English to which 
he has accustomed his readers. Brushing away all cobwebs, he 
shows that the “fundamental assumption” of the Baconians is 
that Shakespeare could not have written the works ascribed to 
him, and that only Bacon was equal to their production. Mr. 
Rolfe’s distinction between the respective equipments of the 
philosophic scholar and the imaginative poet has an effective 
bearing on the case. Of itself it almost rules the plaintiff out of 
court. 

Dr. Furnivall argues with the impatience and dogmatism so 
entertaining to a tranquil mind. The occasion, it must be con- 
fessed, gives this expert an unusual excuse for a display of tem- 
perament in his forcible conclusions. But why does he award just 
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praise to a few of our critical editors, by way of intensifying his 
poor opinion of Americans at large? They know quite as much 
of English literature, and of their Shakespeare as do the common 
people of the motherland. Some of them even know of Dr. 
Furnivall. 

Mr. Donnelly censures his associate, Mr. Reed, for betraying 
their client -— and well he may. Professor Schelling, as I have 
said, repudiates Mr. Reed’s aid to the defence; nevertheless, let 
us be grateful for it. “It is the cause, it is the cause,” that 
makes that counter-brief so strong. Mr. Donnelly puts forward 
a rejoinder to the arguments of his predecessors, but his heart is 
really in the business when he comes to the great Cryptogram. 
He long ago convinced us that if Bacon did not fit the plays to 
the cipher, it was because our ingenious fellow-citizen was pre- 
destined to fit a cipher to the plays. 

Various matters which impress Mr. Donnelly and his asso- 
ciates seem very trivial. An argument is fallacious that is 
derived from trifling verbal resemblances, from proverbs common 
to many periods and literatures, from mystic meanings read into 
expressions common to many Elizabethan poets. Whatever 
essential likeness there is in the thought and speech of the two 
great compeers springs from those high moods wherein, as Words- 
worth declares, “ The true poet and the true philosopher are one.” 
A word more: If the plays were held “in general contempt ” for 
more than one hundred years, is it surprising that Shakespeare’s 
generation did not realize their full value? Nevertheless, he won 
a stately reputation in his lifetime. It is incomprehensible that 
even a partisan can find any touch of irony in the enduring testi- 
mony of Ben Jonson’s prelude, “To the memory of my beloved 
Mr. William Shakespeare, and what he hath left us.” 

From Mr. Reed we have supplementary tractates in reply to 
the briefs of Messrs. Nicholson, Rolfe, and Furnivall, and a 
“closing argument” for the plaintiff. But these do not change 
my opinion, and I suppose they are not fairly “of reeord” in the 
vase. Finally, one of your best papers is Professor: Schelling’s 
compact summing-up for the defendant. His peroration is a 
model of the reductio ad absurdum, and his conclusion is that it 
is impossible that Bacon should have done “ what is distinctly at 
variance with his characteristics of mind and training.” I am 
heartily of the same belief. The instinct of a scholar is against 
the Baconian theory ; so is the instinct of every one who is even 
“a bit of a poet.” And what is this instinct, but the ultimate 
wisdom, the spiritual sense derived from long acquaintanceship 
and practice? The trained eye of the physician serves him 
better than all the equipment of a studious neophyte. Whatever 
the decision of your jury may be, I would that it could puta 
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final stop to this discussion. Doubtless even the rotundity of 
the earth will always have a sceptic to dispute it. 
‘But it is no matter; 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 


Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 
Mr. Stedman renders his verdict for Shakespeare. 


Il EDMUND GOSSE, 


In a letter which I received from you last autumn, you 
requested me to read with attention, and finally to give my 
impression of, a controversy on the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
works, then about to begin in Ture Arena. The discussion has 
closed, and you remind me that I have promised to report upon 
it. I do so with pleasure, because I think the contention must be 
a final one this time; I hardly suppose the question can need to 
be reopened. The Baconian hypothesis can never be stated with 
more courtesy and candor, with keener ingenuity, or with fuller 
investigation, than has in this instance been done. Now, there- 
fore, or never the Baconians should have persuaded the world. 

teading what they have to bring forward, with the greatest 
appreciation of their sincerity and acumen and an unprejudiced 
consideration of all their points, I am finally brought to this 
position: That to doubt that what are called the Works of 
Shakespeare wygre, in the main, written by William Shakespeare 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and that they were not in any degree 
written by Sir Francis Bacon, is possible only if we neglect 
probability, the analogies of literary history, all internal evidence, 
and all external tradition. EpmuNbD Gosse. 

Edmund Gosse. Verdict is for the defendant. 


Ill, PROFESSOR A. E. DOLBEAR. 


Mr. Reed has presented what purports to be a complete 
account of all that is really known concerning the life of William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon. It is meagre and uninterest- 
ing, concerned with trivial things, that no one interested in a 
literary career can care the least for, even though associated with 
the life of the real author of the works called Shakespeare’s. He 
presents evidence that the Stratford family was illiterate, law- 
less, and dirty, and gives fac-similes of the known autographs of 
the now famous man. These show, as plainly as need be, that 
the hand which wrote those had no facility with a pen, and make 
it certain that it was not the hand alluded to by the editor in 
1623 when he said, “ His mind and hand went together,” ete, 
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Until lately, the commentators have found in the “ Works” 
evidence of great and varied accomplishments; knowledge of 
ancient and modern languages, of history, of law, of science, and 
philosophy. Attainments in these fields imply much more than 
genius: they imply improved opportunities. Genius can dispense 
with learning in music, in mathematics, in mechanism; but there 
is no such thing as innate knowledge of language or law or 
history or science. It is a necessary presumption that whoever 
possesses any of them in any degree has acquired so much, and 
eminence implies great and persistent efforts. According to Mr. 
teed, there is no evidence that Shakespeare had either oppor- 
tunity or inclination to concern himself with any such matters. 
On the contrary, his known tastes were a long remove from 
them. Fancy, if one can, Bacon retiring from London as a 
money lender and beer brewer! 

The so-called defendants do not attempt to add any matter 
from the known life of Shakespeare to what Mr. Reed has given. 
Dr. Rolfe says the autographs are gross caricatures; but he does 
not give the truthful ones, as he should have done if he could, 
and Mr. Reed reaffirms their fidelity. Dr. Rolfe says, “It is 
amazing that any Shakespearean scholar should have ever con- 
ceived that there is evidence of learning in the plays.” Never- 
theless he is well aware that the most eminent of them have 
found abundance of it there. If it be not there, it shows that 
the judgment of Shakespearean scholars is not to be trusted when 
inferences are to be drawn. It was found there, until it became 
apparent it damaged Shakespeare’s claim. To den¥ it now looks 
like hedging to save a reputation for perspicacity. Moses was 
deemed the author of the Pentateuch, until students of other 
matters began to look up the evidence, and they soon changed all 
that, in spite of the contemptuous treatment by the old defenders. 

As the defence seems to acquiesce in the statements of the 
plaintiff concerning what is really Anown of William Shakespeare, 
and draws its inferences from a hypothetical Shakespeare rather 
than the one we know something about, it appears, from the 
evidence presented, highly improbable that William Shake- 
speare either did or could have written what has been attributed 
to him. That Bacon wrote it, does not seem to me to be so 
certain as the other; though the letter of Matthew to Bacon con- 
cerning a wonderful man, is much stronger than the somewhat 
equivocal one of Ben Jonson concerning Shakespeare, while the 
contents of the “ Promus” of Bacon scattered through the plays 
seems inexplicable on any other assumption than that he was 
himself the author. A. E. Do.pear. 


Professor Dolbear believes defendant did not write the plays. 
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IV. LUTHER R. MARSH, ESQ. 


I have carefully read the arguments on both sides, as they 
have been printed i in Toe ArENA; considered them, and written 
an opinion thereon, at full length, which, being too voluminous 
for publication in that magazine, according to its programme, I 
herewith condense it into this synopsis. Being requested to be as 
“brief and concise as possible,” I am obliged, herein, to leave 
many minor points untouched, and merely to glance at the salient 
ones. 

1. The onus probandi is on the plaintiff. He must show not 
only that the defendant did not, but that the plaintiff did, write 
the disputed works. 

2. Shakespeare’s possession of the title and credit of author- 
ship, in his lifetime and ever since, raises a presumption in his 
favor, which must be overcome by satisfactory proof to entitle 
the plaintiff to a verdict. 

3. The case is one which must necessarily be decided on 
circumstantial evidence and historical reference and innate con- 
siderations, all direct proof being out ef the question. 

4. The absence of any testimony, on plaintiff's behalf, that he, 
during his life, ever put forth any claim to the authorship of 
either the dramas or the sonnets, is a potent argument against 
his contention. 

5. The absence of any such assertion of right is not ade- 
quately accounted for or explained. No sufficient reason for such 
extraordinary reticence has been offered or suggested. The 
theory that the plaintiff concealed his authorship from the fear 
that the knowledge of it would induce the disfavor of the queen 
and her court, and retard his advance, is not sustained. On the 
contrary, the fact that Shakespeare was invited to read before 
Elizabeth some of his plays, at Shrove-tide and Yule-tide, proves 
that there was no hostility on her part towards these writings ; 
and Ben Jonson refers to this as evidence of the high favor 
with which they were received. 

6. The allegation that Shakespeare had not the education 
requisite for the production of such works, fails; for if, as 
claimed under another point, so little — almost nothing — is 
known of Shakespeare in his youth, it cannot be known that he 
did not have all the advantages which the most advanced schools 
of the time afforded. Certainly there was a well-known grammar 
school, of repute, at Stratford; and the study of languages was 
in high favor at that period. Again, I regard these works as the 
product of inspiration, rather than of plodding and profound 
study and research. That argument would unseat Burns as the 
author of his poems, and Patrick Henry as the greatest orator of 
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his age. Besides, it is known that Shakespeare often built up 
his plays on the framework of some antecedent dramas — turning 
their dross into gold; and it is not unlikely that some of the 
authors of those were men of classic lore, and left the evidences 
thereof for Shakespeare to adopt. 
7. The argument that Bacon’s home — St. Albans—is often 
named, and Shakespeare’s — Stratford-on-Avon— never, does not 
seem very strong when we remember that St. Albans was re- 
nowned for its historical associations, and Stratford was com- 
paratively unknown. 

8. It is fajr to presume that Bacon would have carried his 
well-known habits of his prose compositions into his poetical 
writings. Naturally we would expect that much more labor and 
time would be required in the conception, recording, and _polish- 
ing of his poems, than of his prose. Now, as it is granted that 
he was the most painstaking of authors, — rewriting his great 
work, “ Novum Organum,” twelve times, and his Essays thirty 
times, —it would seem that a similar labor bestowed on the plays 
and sonnets, in addition, would be almost impossible. 

9. When we consider the full life of Bacon, crowded ever; 
his profound studies and preparation for his active life; his pro- 
fessional engagements ; his official duties; his efforts for advance- 
ment; his social life; his literary and other engagements; his 
garden relaxations ;— it does not appear to be within the limits 
of physical possibility that he could have found the time or 
endured the labor necessary for these compositions, in addition to 
his acknowledged labors and productions. 

10. It seems inconsistent with what we know of human nature 
in general, and of Bacon’s nature in particular, that he should or 
could have kept the secret of his authorship so closely, through 
all the emergencies and temptations of his eventful life; resist- 
ing all inducements, though so inviting; through health and 
sickness, through poverty and prosperity, through freedom and 
imprisonment ; through the time of his condemnation and sen- 
tence, and after; and died, with the riddle unrevealed, leaving no 
trace or hint by which his authorship might even be suspected. 
What motive could have induced him to bestow such time and 
labor as were required for these productions, if he was not to be 
known as the author? One would think that, if Bacon wrote 
the plays which were gaining for Shakespeare such financial 
reward and enviable renown, he would, certainly after the sen- 
tence for bribery was pronounced, which barred all his future, 
have sought at least to mitigate the terrible blow, by announcing 
that he, Bacon, was indeed the man whom his country and the 
world should honor, as the author of the works in question. 

11, The well-earned praise which, the plaintiffs argument 
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shows, has been accorded by many eminent writers to the genius 
of Bacon could have found no language to sound his eulogy if, 
in addition, like a new 
*“* morn 
Risen on mid-noon,” 
these writers had attempted to record their enthusiasm. It would 
have been too great for mortal. 

12. The whole range and scope of the studies, duties, employ- 
ments, and life-work of Bacon were not congenial with, nor stimu- 
lative of, that imaginative condition essential to the conception 
and composition of these inspired productions. 

13. The testimony of contemporaries, or of those living soon 
after Shakespeare, is of controlling import. 

Of Ben Jonson, his friend and oft companion, who, while he 
gave Bacon high praise, could not rise to the height of his eulogy 
of Shakespeare. 

Of Milton (born eight years before Shakespeare’s death), who 
gives him the firstfruits of his poetic genius, and who said to 
Hampden : — 

‘The brain that originated the ‘ Tempest’ and conceived the wonder- 
ful tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ is, to my thinking, the greatest in our English 
letters. Others are tall; Shakespeare is a giant. I could be content to 
have reached grey hairs, could I have seen and talked with him.” 

This almost contemporaneous tribute by the next sublimest 
genius of English poesy, to the greatest, is, to me, a testimony 
that overrides many criticisms of an after age. 

Of James and Richard Burbage, and of Heminge and Condell, 
—jintimates and fellow-actors with Shakespeare, remembered 
in his will,— who certainly must have known whether Shake- 
speare, in whose plays they acted, was the author of the dramas 
ascribed to him. 

Of Betterton, the actor, who came into this world only nineteen 
years after Shakespeare left it, and who visited Stratford to 
seek out all that could be known of the traditions and history 
of Shakespeare; and who could hardly be deceived as to his 
authorship. 

14. Some reliance should be placed upon the host of learned 
commentators of the plays of Shakespeare, down to old Sam 
Johnson, and on the many eminent later writers, as Carlyle, 
Emerson, Lowell, Gilfillan, Macaulay, Irving, Landon, and others, 
who must be assumed to be well acquainted with the writings of 
both Shakespeare and Bacon, and with the style and mental 
characteristics of each, and who have never entertained a doubt 
concerning the authorship of Shakespeare. Our own Emerson, 
for instance,— poet, philosopher, and seer, — says that Shake- 
speare “not only reached the common measure of great men, as 
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Bacon, Milton, Tasso, Cervantes,” but that he was “the man of 
men,” and “planted the standard of humanity some furlongs 
further into chaos.” 

15. The number of books, essays, pamphlets, called forth by 
these works under Sha cespeare’s name, has been estimated at ten 
thousand; and the universal accord is to Shakespeare as the author. 

16. This general consensus of his authorship is proved by the 
sacred reverence for every relic of Shakespeare preserved in his 
native town, and the beaten path of the world’s pilgrims to the 
shrine of his genius. Can such a universal instinct and sentiment 
be mistaken ? 

17. Nature, who writes her testimony in the features, has 
inscribed unmistakable attributes on the countenances of these 
two exceptional men ; and every observer instinctively turns to 
Shakespeare as the poet of lofty thought, and to Bacon as the 
rugged and profound delver and philosopher. 

18. The character of the two modes of thought of Bacon and 
Shakespeare is, to my mind, so entirely variant that it does not 
seem probable — hardly possible—that their various works 
could have proceeded from one and the same mind. 

19. Bacon’s essays are overladen with his learning ; quotations 
and foreign epigrams and illustrations abound; whereas Shake- 
speare rarely imports into his writings — except where the char- 
acters he is representing require it— any Latin, French, or other 
foreign expressions. 

20. The styles of composition —and style is as distinctive as 
handwriting —are thoroughly different. There is no similarity 
between the style of the essays and that of the dramas. 

21. Shakespeare and Bacon were antipodes in all things — in 
person, countenance, heart, and mind. 

22. To combine the high qualities and works of these two 
authors in one man would represent a being greater than any 
mortal yet known on the earth. 

23. In conclusion of the whole matter, I am compelled to say 
that I believe in the man William Shakespeare; in his person- 
ality ; in his character ; his genius; his inspiration; his capacity ; 
his authorship ; and that he wrote the plays and sonnets which, in 
his lifetime and ever since, have passed under his name. I have 
not a doubt. There is nothing in the arguments for the plaintiff 
that causes me to waver a hair in this conviction. In this con- 
clusion, I take nothing from the just fame of Lord Bacon. He 
is a luminous point in the history of the race. He is astar of the 
first magnitude. But higher than he, and brighter than he, 
flames forth the sun of Shakespeare. 

The complaint should be dismissed. Luruer R. Marsa. 


Mr. Marsh renders a verdict for the defendant. 
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V. HON, A. A. ADEE. 

The issue is squarely joined. It is incumbent on the adyo- 
cates of Bacon’s authorship to prove their claim, and coinci- 
dently to disprove the reputed Shakespearean origin of the plays. 
The burden of proof is not to be shifted by plausible pleading or 
brilliant but delusive rhetoric. The defendant’s advocates make 
a mistake in not massing the proofs on which Shakespeare’s title 
has rested undisturbed for nearly three hundred years. They 
appear to assume that the vital facts are known to the jury. 
This may be so of those who have given years to the study, not 
alone of the reputed canon, but of the whole field of the literature 
and stage of his time. 

Of external evidence that Bacon wrote these or any plays, 
there is no trace. His marvellous intellect left a matchless heri- 
tage to posterity, indeed, but, like his career, all lying in a deter- 
minate plane, not at all suggestive of playwriting. 

The conjectural evidence is slender. I read the oft-cited 
phrases in the light of context and known facts. In the allusion 
to “concealed poets ” I see Bacon’s genial bracketing of himself 
and Sir John Davies as an unnoted versifier ; else, why the 
plural? Davies’ “ Epigrammes” survive in humble association 
with Marlowe’s. The most obtruded point is the Tobie Matthew 
letter — so conclusive, in Mr. Reed’s mind, that “ Indeed, on this 
ground alone we might ask, if it were legally permissible, that 
the court instruct the jury to find for the plaintiff.” Bacon’s 
“great and noble token and favor of the ninth of April” is, rea- 
sonably, his lost letter of that date to Matthew, probably as lauda- 
tory as those prior to Tobie’s departure about April 1, 1623, to 
join Prince Charles at Madrid. Perhaps it enclosed his gracious 
letter of March 31, introducing Tobie to Sir Francis Cottington, 
then in Madrid under an assumed name. The “ prodigious wit” 
of his lordship’s “ name, though he be known by another,” must, 
by the stated terms, have been an Englishman (“of my na- 
tion”), who was at that time on the Continent (“of this side of 
the sea” ) — which last Bacon was not. 

Of finding parallels there is no end. In an idle evening I my- 
self once collected threescore, as startling as any in the “ Promus,” 
by collating the plays and Thomas a Kempis’ “ Imitation.” 

Of the internal evidence of the plays, I may be allowed to 
speak somewhat at length. In them I discern a steady change of 
style, from the ’prentice-work, imitative of Marlowe’s mighty 
line and of the easy jingle of Peele, to the ripe mastery of 
« Winter’s Tale.” They grow, by consistent gradation, in power 
and withal in complexity of diction. Between “The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” and “The Tempest,” the contrast is as visible 
as between Murillo’s early and vaporoso styles. Bacon’s work, 
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on the contrary, runs at a constant level, from the Essays to the 
“ History of the Tudors.” 

The plays are not closet-born; they are of the stage, stagey — 
not in spots, but throughout. They reek with scenic allusions — 
the “blanket” of the dark, the gaping “hell,” the “ heavens” 
hung with black. Metaphors drawn from the actor’s sordid life 
abound. Their aim is effectiveness in representation. They are 
as manifestly the job-work of the professional playwright as is the. 
output of Lilly, Greene, Chapman, or Dekker, but they differ in 
degree. The self-same clay is fashioned unto greater honor, 
with a facility that argues that most marvellous of all powers — 
unconscious and effortless excellence. Had their maker known 
how well he wrought, he could not have wrought half so well. 
It is thus that Ben Jonson complained that his friend Shake- 
speare wrote, wanting “art.” 

The fact of collaboration and adaptation is one of the most 
salient in the genesis of the plays. Take, among early instances, 
the “Contention” and “True Tragedie.” Whatever be the 
truth of Shakespeare’s copartnership in the originals, — and I 
share Grant White’s belief in his participation, — is it not signifi- 
cant that, when Marlowe’s and Greene’s work for the Pembroke 
Company was recast to make a play for Burbage’s theatre, the 
Greene passages should be wholly rewritten and transmuted, 
while the Marlowe parts (embracing what may be Shakespeare’s 
varly effort) are transferred with little or no change? And to 
leap to the latest example, why should Fletcher have contributed 
a large share of “ Henry VIIL.,” except by way of collaboration 
or to finish a drama sketched out and left half-done by the first 
author ? 

I cannot disregard the mass of external evidence which identi- 
fies Shakespeare with the theatre from L588, as actor, shareholder, 
manager, and playwright. His upward progress was rapid, until 
we find him high in the chamberlain’s troop, and chief stock- 
holder in the Globe and Blackfriars, while many contemporary 
notices attribute to him plays belonging exclusively to those 
theatres. I fail to see in the testimony of Ben Jonson traces of 
“ double meaning” and “ exquisite satire.” Even in criticising he 
grants Shakespeare’s paternity of “ Winter’s Tale” and “Julius 
Cwsar”; and to the intellectual fecundity of the man he loved on 
this side idolatry, he bears unimpeachable witness years after 
Shakespeare, and Bacon too, had passed away. The evidence of 
Heminge and Condell, his fellow-actors, fellow-stockholders, and 
publishers of the plays of which they owned the copyright, is not 
to be lightly esteemed. 

It has become a fashion to point to the five existing auto- 
graphs of Shakespeare as proof of his illiteracy. Two of these 
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were penned in 1613, two years after he had quitted the theatre 
forever ; the last three, on the will, are the work of a dying man. 
Is it not at least as plausible to find in these signatures suggestion 
of the degeneracy of pen-palsy, as to deem them the imitative 
scrawling of a boor? And in this conjecture may not an expla- 
nation be found of the abrupt cessation of playwriting activity 
in 1610 or 1611, leaving “Henry VIII.” to be finished three 
years later by another hand, at a time when Bacon was in the 
zenith of his powers and devoting the ample leisure of his 
waning fortunes to the completion of his life tasks ? 

I need not Bacon’s erudition to account for the versatile infor- 
mation of the plays. This theatre-hack, Shakespeare, was the 
daily associate of Jonson, Chapman, Marlowe, Greene, Nash, 
Peele, Lodge, Chettle, Armin, and many more of Bohemian 
aptitude and of facile fancy. That he was intimate with John 
Florio, private tutor in Southampton’s family, is hardly to be 
doubted; and to this source some of the obscurely derived 
Italian plots may have been due. Even in anachronisms he fol- 
lowed Chapman, whose conversance with things Homeric did 
not prevent’ his introducing pistols, tobacco, and billiards in a 
play of Ptolemy’s time. Bacon could certainly never have writ- 
ten such mongrel French as in “ Henry V.,” which was probably 
Lodge’s contribution. Holinshed and North’s Plutarch, almost 
servilely paraphrased, supply the ancient and modern history of 
the plays, and especially the Roman and dynastic law, which has 
been held up as beyond Shakespeare’s reach. 

His grammar-school education, with some Latin and some 
Greek, bars the plea of illiteracy at the outset, as completely as 
the testimony of the tablet beneath his bust in old Trinity at 
Stratford, set up before 1623, does at the close of his career of 
admitted renown. What of Milton’s tribute to Shakespeare’s 
easy flowing numbers and heritage of fancy? I cannot accept 
Mr. Reed’s dictum that such references to Shakespeare as a 
reputed author “are irrelevant to our purpose.” They are, to 
me, of the very essence of it; and until I can honestly form a 
belief that Jonson, Milton, Meres, Digges, Heminge, and Condell 
were coparceners in covering up an open fraud with a tissue 
of sarcastic laudation, I must give my verdict for William 
Shakespeare. Atvey A. ADEE. 

Alvey A. Adee renders a verdict in favor of defendant. 


VI. PROFESSOR N. 8. SHALER. 

I have patiently, though at times with some exasperation, read 
_ the interesting discussion concerning the authorship of the: plays 
accredited to William Shakespeare, which has appeared in Tue 
Arena. As I havea great respect for several of the writers who 
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have contended for the view that Francis Bacon wrote those 
plays, I think I have been able to consider the argument in a 
judicial manner. I am aware, however, that it is not easy for me 
to clear my mind of prejudices. 

Looking at the matter as a juryman, but retaining the right to 
go beyond the limits of the facts and arguments which you have 
presented, I am clearly of the opinion that those who have advo- 
cated the claims they make that Lord Bacon wrote the plays 
commonly attributed to Shakespeare, have failed to make out 
their case. The points which weigh most with me, a few of the 
many which have weight, are as follows : — 

First, in the time and place when these plays were written, 
although gospel and scandal abounded, no one suspected any 
relationship between Bacon and Shakespeare. It seems to me 
very improbable that the keen-witted men of that time should 
have failed to discern this if it had existed. 

Next, I note that many of Shakespeare’s plays were made over 
from such material as he would have found about a theatre. 
They bear the stamp of immediate professional skill such as only 
the man educated on the stage would possess. Bacon was not 
only an original but originating mind. So far as I can find, he 
built his works always on his own foundation. He is, indeed, one 
of the most distinctly individualized men in literature. If he 
had undertaken to write a series of dramas, it seems to me that 
he would not have refurbished the work of others, but would 
have trusted to himself. 

The literary style of Bacon’s work appears to me entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Shakespeare. Both in his prose and in the 
fragments of verse which we have from his pen, there is a note, 
which, as I apprehend it, differs in a most significant way from 
that of all true poets. Ido not deny him wit or imagination — 
he had both in large measure; but his instinct of presentation 
appears to me not to be at all poetical. 

Such identities as are traceable in the writings of these men, 
although they are both numerous and striking, seem to me to be 
accounted for by the fact that they dwelt together in a little city, 
in what was then a small state, where every man appears to have 
known much about his neighbors and where phrases were bandied 
about. Although we cannot trace any social intercourse be- 
tween Shakespeare and Bacon, it seems to me very probable that 
they were often together. Even the strong caste feeling which 
excluded actors from society at that time, is not likely to have 
kept two able and active men apart. 

Yours very truly, 
N.S. Suarer. 

Professor Shaler renders a verdict in favor of defendant. 

















HOSANNA OF KA-BOB: A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS 
HY PNOTISM. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


Tue directors of the Ka-Bob district school evidently intended 
to do things about “on the square.” The briar-fringed lot, open 
toward the road, in the precise centre of which stood the little 
rectangular frame schoolhouse, was as square cornered as the 
building itself. Even the whitewashed board above the door, 
whi¢h proclaimed, in letters of lamp-black, the legend, “ Ka- 
Bob, District No. 6,” had the same well-regulated abruptness of 
feature. 

Suddenly this sepulchral structure emptied forth a stream of 
pushing, crowding, laughing, storming boys and girls, — as noisy 
and merry as the brook which tumbled under the stump fence at 
the rear of the school ground, and rattled over its stony way 
until it came to a system of miniature fish dams which separated 
each boy’s minnow pond from those of his mates. 

Here the boisterous little brook was suddenly hushed, and 
compelled to steal through aqueducts of hollow smellage stalks, 
and between mason work of loose stones, in order to escape to 
the meadow, — beyond the road, — where it flowed on as quietly 
and as gracefully as moved the solitary girl, who passed out of 
the schoolhouse a little behind her younger and noisier mates. 

The schoolmaster was the last of all to appear in the doorway. 
He still held a spelling-book in his hand, his index finger shut in 
between the pages from which he had been propounding words 
to a row of restless little “« Bobbers.” 

Unlike every other young man in the community whose cheeks 
gave a “faint, uncertain prophecy of beard,” Nathan Oakley’s 
face was fair and closely shaven. 

His countenance was fine and thoughtful, at the same time 
expressing large resource and strong determination. His calm 
blue eyes rested a moment on the retreating figure of his eldest 
pupil, as she stooped by the roadside to pull a lingering spear of 
belated timothy; but he quickly raised them, not even waiting 
to see the pearly teeth nip the tender end of the segment, and 
his gaze rested dreamily on the long stretch of Ka-Bob flats. 

Although he did not appear to notice the man who, with a 
quick, downward jerk of the head intended for a civil recogni- 
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tion, passed Phebe Snow upon the bridge, his observation of 
both man and girl had been searching. , He noticed that beneath 
the seeming indifference and preoccupation of the man’s manner 
and salutation, there was a kind of note-taking which struck him 
as unpleasant and almost repulsive. The man approached the 
young schoolmaster with that peculiar forward lope which indi- 
cates an intense temperament, subject to strong enthusiasms. 

The happy reflection of a smile, which seemed always ready to 
dance across his tense, nervous lips, reminded Nathan of the 
flickerings of sunshine on the schoolhouse ceiling, which appeared 
when the sun shone into a certain window, where its rays could 
be caught on the freshly bathed surface of a slate, and made to 
dance about the room at the will of the urchin who held the 
slate. 

“ Brother Nathan, how air ye; and how does the blessed work 
come on?” said the ’squire, who not only held the young man’s 
hand, but grasped his muscular arm to emphasize the cordiality 
of the greeting. 

“ Why, very well, I guess, if you refer to the school,” replied 
the teacher. 

“ #y-zactly! Glad t’ hear it. Heard about the meetin’s ?” 

“ No,” replied Nathan ; “ what about them?” 

“ Well, et that don’t beat the Shakers! — livin’ right here on 
Ka-Bob flats, and don’t know ’bout the meetin’s! 

“ Now see here, Brother Nathan,” continued the ’squire, laugh- 
ingly, “don’t you let nobody round this ’ere circuit know that 
you don’t know "bout the meetin’s, or they'll think you ain’t fit t 
teach the rule o’ three! Dve just ben a-Sabbath down at New 
Leb’non ; and the Lord’s a-pourin’’em out a blessin’ that they 
ain’t room ter receive — bless His name! Why, you never saw 
such a cleaver as that ’ere leader swings. He don’t leave a 
refuge standin’ — not one!— nothin’ but the mercy seat! — 
knocks the props clean out fom under the whole coboodle of 
‘em! Bless the Lord! Why, they ain’t nothin’ for a sinner to 
do, but jest t come and git saved, when Brother Vivian wields 
the cleaver. And when the band of virgins leads the praise, the 
glory comes right down—sinners kneel in rows around the 
altar. Hosanna!” 

The ’squire’s fervor seemed so sincere, that when he said, “I 
say, brother, there’s a hayrack of us folks goin’ over to-night; 
now you jest git your sweetheart an’ come along, an’ git saved!” 
the young man smiled a quiet assent to the invitation to join the 
party. 

Phebe and Nathan were the first to be picked up by the ’squire 
and his hayrack. The remainder of the load was composed of 
the Free Methodist “sisters” of the community, who, as they 
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joined the party, nudged each other, and did an amount of whis- 
pering anything but agreeable to the shy girl and her escort. 

There was a vein of levity and bantering, on the journey to 
the New Lebanon church, which, the age of the participants con- 
sidered, not a little surprised Nathan, and impressed him as being 
an inappropriate prelude to the serious business of “getting 
saved,” a process as yet undefined in his mind. 

As they entered the quaint little church, the swinging measures 
of the hymn, which had just been started, seemed to catch him 
up in a strange enthusiasm, which sent the blood tingling through 
his veins. Near the doors which opened from the front entry 
stood two old-fashioned box stoves, surmounted by ponderous 
sheet-iron drums. From each of these stoves meandered a line 
of stove pipe, the ultimate destination of which was a hole in the 

yall, at either side of the low pulpit, at the other end of the 
church. This fact, however, could not have been suspected 
from the direction of any individual length of pipe. The holes 
into which the pipes disappeared were festooned, for several inches 
beneath, by a dirty, lingering drizzle of soot and rust. The 
“altar,” as the low pulpit was commonly called, was on a second 
platform, the first and larger one being surrounded by a railing, 
inside of which the “seekers” knelt. This railing formed a sort 
of dead-line, once beyond which, sinners were thought to be no 
longer gospel proof. 

After the "squire’s bevy of sisters had exchanged nods of 
greeting with ac quaintances throughout the congregation, the 
house became so full that it was with difficulty that a thin, wiry 
woman made her way up the aisle. She advanced directly toward 
Nathan, and the air of expectancy which seemed to settle upon 
the congregation, as they noticed her movements, gave him the 
unpleasant presentiment that something was about to happen. 

Greatly to Nathan’s relief, the ’squire started the hymn, — 

‘*Oh, you must be a lover of the Lord, 
Or you can’t go to heaven when you die !” 

The woman who stood before Nathan, presenting her hand, 
was dressed in a close-fitting, ulster-like suit of gray alpaca. Her 
low, square forehead was crowned with smooth saddles of shining, 
streaked hair and a steel-gray cottage bonnet. 

There was an intensity in the expression of her face and small 
black eyes strangely contradic ‘tory to the unmistakable evidences 
of age, which she displayed in other ways. An air of peremp- 
tory leadership made itself felt in her every word and motion. 

Nathan took her extended hand with the thanner of a person 
willing to invite further surprises. She lifted her eyes, slightly 
bent her knees, and then arose with a piercing shriek of «Glory! ‘2 
Like the signal cry of the wolf which first sights a victim, her 
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frenzied shriek awoke a chorus of replies from every part of the 
house. This imparted a new zest to the singing, and seemingly 
the entire audience caught up the song and sang it with a wild, 
free, joyous abandon that was irresistible. 

Before the hymn had ceased, men and women came from all 
parts of the house and knelt inside the railing, about the altar ; 
and by the time the last notes died away, the familiar voice of 
“ Sister Fox,” who had saluted Nathan, was raised in prayer, and 
all eyes were directed toward the altar. 

She was standing upon her knees just inside the altar-rail, her 
white face turned toward the audience and her hands clasped one 
moment in an attitude of devotion upon her bosom, the next 
brought low to the floor or raised imploringly above her head, 
but never for an instant did she relax their rigid clasp. 

From her lips poured forth a rhapsody of prayer, which depicted 
the hideousness of sin, the despairing condition of the lost, and 
the agonies of the damned. She implored the vilest sinner to 
come and taste the joys of salvation, and besought a merciful 
God to withhold His righteous vengeance and send His convict- 
ing Spirit to arrest sinners in their downward way. 

A babel of responses greeted every sentence of her prayer. 
When sin and retribution were her theme, groans and shrieks of 
anguish arose from the kneeling throng; and when eternal joys 
were pictured, and the presence of “th’ Sperit” implored, the 
clear voice of the ’squire might be heard exclaiming: “ Yes, yes, 
Lord! Amen! Bless His name! Praise Him! Oh, my Lord 
— come — just now, come. Yes, yes! Hosanna!” 

Had it not been for the peculiar, hound-like quality of the voice 
of the principal speaker in this supplicating throng, it would 
have been to Nathan an inextricable confusion of tongues; but 
the voice of Sister Fox, clear, resonant, and penetrating, could be 
heard as distir.ctly “in the lead ” as was ever the ringing bay of 
the fleet “leader” of a “ pack.” 

Brother Vivian came in person to urge upon Phebe the accept- 
ance of his general invitation to all who wanted to get saved, to 
come forward to the anxious seat, while the Pentecost Band 
should sing, — 

‘Turn, turn, sinner turn! 
Oh, what will you do in that day ?” 


Seeing that she was “under conviction,” he continued to urge 
the lost state of those who refused to heed the “Sperit’s call.” 
He urged her to come out into the light and put away the world, 
confess her secret sins, and cast herself wholly upon the mercy of 
the Lord, who was able to save *‘ unto the uttermost.” 

Like the hunter who perceives, by crimson drops upon the trail 
of the fleeing doe, that his aim has been unerring, and presses the 
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wounded game the more closely, so the lean “ leader,” noting the 
suppressed sobs which shook the girl’s frame, took her hand and 
held it, while he pictured, in words distinctly audible to Nathan, 
her awful condition if she refused to forsake the sins, vanities, 
and allurements of the world. What if she should go to her 
home and to an impenitent bed, and God should call her to an 
account that very night? Terrible thought — to be lost for all 
eternity ! 

Turning to the audience, he urged all hesitating souls to come 
forward and prostrate themselves before the altar and before 
God — and might God have mercy on all who neglected this last 
opportunity ! 

The band started the sacred hymn : — 

** Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 

A hush fell upon the excited house, as one voice after another 
joined in the swelling anthem. The ’squire stood erect upon the 
altar steps, sweeping with his bright, restless eyes the scene 
before him, locating the exhorters who were pleading with 
reluctant sinners. 

Suddenly, like a general who sights a break in the enemy’s 
ranks, his eyes, before bright, now became luminous; his smile 
broke into sunshine; and as Sister Fox led one of the hardest 
characters in all the Big Woods toward the altar, he shouted, 
“ Hosanna to His name!” aud brought the palms of his hands 
together with a concussion which rang above the voices of 
exhortation and song. 

“Yes, Lord; yes, they are coming! Amen! Hallelujah! 

tlory ? God!” Turning toward Phebe, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
child, grieve not the Sperit! Break away! Yes, Lord, break 
her chains ; loose her bonds; give her liberty! Z/o-sanna!” 

One moment she hesitated. Expectant stares from every 
direction were centred upon her. Then she lifted her inquiring, 
tearful eyes to Nathan, touched his arm with a trembling hand, 
and sobbed : — 

“Tm going!” 

She suffered the victorious Vivian to lead her, like a lamb, to 
the altar. 

Before the last measure of the hymn was finished, the deep 
voice of Brother Vivian was lifted in wild, broken, ecstatic prayer, 
reinforced by amens, exclamations, groans, hand clappings, and 
poundings, while now and then a shrill, quivering shriek from 
Sister Fox would send the cold chills through Nathan’s uninitiated 
nerves. . 

The throng around the altar was the centre of a magnetic 
storm, which charged outward to every part of the room. 

Before the leader had finished his prayer, his voice had become 
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so strained and hoarse that he could only shout a few words 
before being compelled to cease and draw breath. wad 

This operation, thon; loud and husky, was suflicier‘':; low to 
permit Nathan to hear the breaking, hysterical sobs of Phebe and 
the others who had come forward to “ git saved.” 

When Brother Vivian was compelled, from sheer exhaustion, 
to permit a final “ Amen” to his prayer, the kneeling throng 
arose, took the front seats, and those penitents who had “ got the 
light ” were called upon to give in their “ testimony.” 

After the burly denizen of the Big Woods had made his 
homely confession of a life of untamed wickedness, Phebe arose. 
Hier tears had long been spent, but their burning traces were 
apparent. She leaned heavily upon the altar rail. Her voice, 
though strained and unnatural, had a pitiful plaintiveness, as she 
said ; — 

“I feel that I am a very great sinner, but I want to give myself 
to Jesus, right now!” 

She could say no more, but broke down in a storm of sobs. 

“Bless the Lord! Another soul saved! Make it a pentecost!” 
shouted the valiant Vivian, anxious that this new star in his 
crown should not be dimmed by the rising influence of the Ka- 
Bob ’squire. 

But the “ Hosanna” that rang from the ’squire’s smiling lips, 
as he nervously twisted the fingers of one hand free from the 
grasp of his other, was too hearty to betray any suspicion of 
Brother Vivian’s jealous fears. 

As the virgins led the hymn, “Come to Jesus, just now,” 
Sister Fox and the ’squire knelt on either side of the crouching, 
quivering little body of Phebe. 

The girl’s face was buried in her hands, which rested on the 
foot of the altar. 

Sister Fox placed her long, thin arm about Phebe’s waist, and 
the "squire bowed his head against the altar, close beside the 
weeping penitent. 

Occasionally Phebe would nod her head in assent to questions 
with which the ’squire and Mother Fox were plying her. 

While the virgins were holding the last tremulous note of the 
hymn, Mother Fox sprang to her feet with the agility of a cat, 
and shrieked ;: — 

“ Hallelujah! The light is breaking! She’s in the way! 
Glory! Glory! Guory!” 

Each of these ejaculations-was emphasized by the full powers 
of a piercing voice, and with each exclamation she bounded from 
the floor, as if carried skyward by the force of her feelings. 

The ’squire rose from his knees, and as he did so, touched 
Phebe’s arm, 
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She intuitively followed his example and stood beside him, her 
hand resting upon his sleeve. 

These’ two slight, and, under the circumstances, quite natural 
acts, started Nathan from the strange trance into which the spell 
of the hour had drawn him with the same disagreeable sensation 
that he had experienced when standing in the schoolhouse door, 
as the ’squire had passed Phebe by the roadside.” 

But a few minutes later he was almost ready to smile at his 
foolish super-sensitiveness; for the ’squire had left Phebe and 
was passing through the congregation, in the body of the church, 
shaking hands with all, and exhorting sinners to come forward 
and “git salvation.” The same feeling, however, returned to the 
teacher more strongly than before, when, at the close of the 
meeting, the ’squire took Phebe’s arm, walked with her to the 
horse block, and helped her into the hayrack. 

Nathan took the same seat that he had occupied in coming, 
and spread out the robes beside him for Phebe. 

Instead of taking her former position in the load, she seemed 
entirely unconscious of his presence in the company, and seated 
herself beside the ’squire. 

The reaction which followed the excitement of the meeting 
grew into positive depression under the chilling beams of the 
harvest moon, and scarcely a word was spoken during the whole 
of the long homeward ride. 

The wagon paused at farmer Snow’s gate long enough to allow 
the ’squire to help Phe out of the rear end, while Nathan 
alighted, with an easy bound. from the side of the rack. 

The ’squire detained the yang convert a moment to hold her 
hand in a fatherly clasp; and .~ Nathan loitered slowly up the 
gravel walk, he overheard suci. fragments of exhortation as 
“entire consecration,” “putting awey the things of the world,” 
and “‘constant in prayer.’ When the wagon started on and she 
overtook Nathan, neither of them spoke a word. 

Nathan stepped upon the side porch and handed his com- 
panion the key, after unlocking the door. 

Darting a mute, pathetic appeal from eyes reddened by weep- 
ing and soft with tears, she whispered : — 

“Oh, I know I’ve been wretched company. Mr. Oakley; but 
it’s all so strange—such a whirl! —it’s such an awful, awful 
world!” 

Then she vanished into the house, leaving Natian outside in 
the moonlight, with only her outbreaking sobs, as she threw her- 
self into the nearest chair and buried her fact in her hands, for a 
farewell — a very different farewell from that which surged from 
the awakened depths of Nathan’s heart, firing lip and eye with a 
tenderness and a passion which had never before burned within 
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them! How he longed to reach, with the soothing touch of his 
deep, true love, her poor, shuddering, fear-hunted heart, still 
quivering from the emotional storm that had been so mercilessly 
loosed upon its tender cords by the strong, magnetic hands and 
masterful sympathies of the exhorters. 

* * * * * * + 

The great Pentecostal whirlpool at New Lebanon not only 
swelled until the Big Woods and Ka-Bob communities were in 
its grasp, but it created new eddies of excitement at Lodi, Busti, 
and wherever there was a “ Free” church society. 

The first meeting which Nathan attended at New Lebanon 
was soon regarded as a tame and spiritless prelude to the 
religious carnival that suceeeded. 

When this excitement and its consequent loss of rest had been 
prolonged into weeks of unbroken, agonizing tensity, the nervous 
powers of at least the female portion of the community reached 
an abnormally sensitive extreme, It was then that certain super- 
sensitive and tensely strung temperaments became subject to that 
crowning visitation of divine grace, known in the evangelical 
vocabulary as “the power.” 

It was only at a late hour of night, when the meeting reached 
its crucial heat, that these “favored of the Sperit” would yield 
to the rude hypnotism unconsciously exerted by the strong mag- 
netic master-natures of the male exhorters, who had won their 
spiritual spurs by virtue of this very superabundance of physical 
and emotional force. 

It was with infinite pity and pain that Nathan saw Phebe 
drawn down into the very vortex of this cataclysm. Her attend- 
ance at school was intermittent, and study a perfunctory formality. 
The soft curves of her shapely girlish face were sharpening them- 
selves into points and angles; the clear, fresh bloom of her cheeks 
gave place in turn to a yellow pallor or a hectic flush, according 
to her mood; and her sweet, cupid’s bow lips shared the strained, 
unnatural expression of her eyes. She was extremely shy of her 
teacher, and never spent a moment in his presence save when 
others were about. 

One day the rumor became current among the scholars that 
Phebe Snow had “had the power” the night before at the New 
Lebanon meeting, and that she was going with the Pentecost 
Band and a few leading exhorters, to assist in a series of meet- 
ings at the Busti church, for the ingathering of the harvest of 
souls which were ready to fall easy prey to Brother Vivian’s 
wide-cutting spiritual cleaver, and the shining sickles of the vir- 
gins and exhorters. 

Nathan had keenly noted and closely analyzed every element 
in the situation. 
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“ Phebe,” said he, as she was hurriedly passing his desk, with 
her books gathered into a neat bundle, “ will you please wait a 
moment? I want to speak to you; and I’ll walk along with you 
if you please.” 

She waited in the entry while he placed his desk in order ; and 
when they passed out the door, he saw that she was in tears; and 
although this had been of late no uncommon occurrence with 
nearly all his pupils —all of whom, save those just beyond the 
baby age, were either “ under conviction” or laboring to place 
others in that condition — it touched him strongly. 

“ Don’t cry, Phebe,” said he, laying his hand gently upon her 
trembling arm. “ You are very tired with all the excitement 
which you have passed through; and I want to beg you, as a 
teacher and as a friend, to spare yourself awhile.” 

“Oh, but you know that —that— I love Jesus,” she stam- 
mered, “and — and —and sinners.” 

“Then I hope that ’'m a very great sinner.” 

“ Howd’y-do, Nathan. Why, it’s you, Sister Phebe! Now 
both o’ y’ jest pile right in here — lots o’ room — no trouble — 
goin’ right your way!” 

It was the ’squire. They had been so much absorbed in each 
other’s words that he had come so close upon them that his 
salutation made even Nathan start visibly. 

Without waiting for a reply to his invitation, the ‘squire 
“cramped” his buggy, dismounted, and took hold of Phebe’s 
hand to help her in. 

Her cheeks were burning with confusion. She cast one falter- 
ing, appealing glance into Nathan’s eyes. It was a moment of 
supreme decision; but the strange spell of the impulsive, un- 
thinking hypnotist triumphed over the fine, philosophic mind 
of the lover, and led the girl captive. 

“No, I’m not going home just now,” said Nathan, as the 
*squire stepped back to allow him to get into the buggy. 

The ’squire did not linger to press the invitation, but quickly 
mounted and drove on. 

Nathan stood still among the tall plumes of golden rod by the 
wayside, and watched them disappear up the long, winding road. 
He wandered along toward the farm-house where he boarded, 
with a heart heavy with the load of unrequited love, and deeply 
and humbly burdened for the pitiful sorrows of those about him, 
who saw through the glass of ignorance darkly, understanding 
less of themselves and their own subtle forces of body and mind, 
than of the secrets of the storms of the seasons, and of the 
star-strewn night. 

How bravely he bore that deep-thrusted wound which found 
no healing with the weary months, no one will ever know. His 
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hand was the oftener laid with caressing tenderness upon the 
flaxen heads of the little “ Bobbers,’ who came to count him 
their most royal playfellow. He built them marvellous water- 
wheels, and carp ponds in the brook, and piloted them about the 
ruins of the old sawmill that stood close by the roadside opposite 
the deserted house of the builder; he dug for them the first bitter 
joints of crinkle root that grew under the elder bushes, and led 
them to the places where the first fresh, green shoots of fragrant 
wintergreens broke their woodland mould. 

Immediately after Nathan’s talk with Phebe, she verified the 
rumor concerning her future movements by accompanying the 
Pentecost Band and Brother Vivian on their evangelical campaign 
to Busti, Lodi, and other more distant neighborhoods. 

Her parents were flattered by the glowing reports of her grow- 
ing spiritual powers, which the ’squire brought from the scene of 
their labors on his occasional home visits. 

IIe not only played a leading réle in the meetings, but also the 
humbler part of male chaperon to “the Band,” conveying the 
sisters from place to place with his team. 

The revivals continued with unabated zeal all winter, and it 
became generally understood that Phebe had been received into 
full and permanent fellowship with the Band, and that she was 
to accompany one of “the virgins” to the latter’s home, for a 
short vacation, when the meetings broke up, and there recruit 
for the summer’s campaign in the distant city. An entire change 
of scene would benefit her and build her up again, her mother 
told inquiring friends. 

But the vague hope that she might return home, even for a 
day, kept Nathan in the neighborhood after his school had closed 
for the sugaring season and spring ploughing. 

One day, when the soft, fragrant air was full of the subtle 
pathos of spring, and every sensibility of his being was translated 
into a fiercely tender yearning for Phebe, he yielded to an impulse 
which drew him to the schooihouse. Could it be that he would 
meet her or find her there? He almost dared to hope it, so 
strong was the inward drawing that controlled him. He might 
at least find some book or scrap of paper in her desk which would 
contain a fragment of her handwriting. 

As he neared the schoolhouse and stood upon the spot where 
he had last looked into her face, his strength of limb seemed 
suddenly to desert him, and it was with difficulty that he con- 
tinued his walk. His faculties were abnormally sensitive and 
alert. ; 

Like a sudden thrust from a secret blade, came to Nathan the 
sweetly plaintive cry of a shy Quakerish little bird, darting in 
and out from under the bridge, adding mite by mite to the 
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masonry of the mud nest, which snuggled against the side of one 
of its dusty old “ sleepers.” 

“ Phe-be! Phe-be!” it called with merciless repetition. 

He pushed hastily into the schoolhouse, threw himself into 
Phebe’s seat, and, with his head bowed upon the desk made 
sacred by her familiar touch, endured the Gethsemane which 
comes to all great souls. When he passed out he was ready — 
yes, eager —for the cup of bitterness which his fears anticipated. 

When spring work was again fully under way, the community 
resumed its normal life, and the inevitable post-Pentecostal 
reaction made “the faithful” fear that the largest crop of the 
season would be that of “ backsliders.” 

Autumn came at last. The warm, soft haze of Indian summer 
wrapped the marshy flats and tinted woods. It had always been 
a season of keen delight to Nathan; but as he locked the school- 
house door, he wondered if it would ever entirely recover its 
charm for him. He hurried on toward home. 

A group of children had stopped by the roadside, in front of 
the old deserted house, to divide the fragments of lunch left in 
their dinner-pails, and to wait for the ’squire’s eldest child, who 
was executing the difficult feat of hitching up her refractory 
stocking, without slackening her speed, while attempting to over- 
take her little playmates. When she had nearly joined them, she 
suddenly stopped. For a moment not a child in the group stirred. 

Then there was a dropping of dinner pails, and a wild rush for 
the approaching master. He knew the fear in which the children 
stood of the house, because of its reputation for being haunted. 

They crowded closely about him, and between sobs of fright 
explained that they had heard strange cries coming from the old 
house. 

He soothed them until they suffered him to lead them past, 
and then told them that he would go into the house and see if 
there was anything there. 

The children scampered away to the ’squire’s and excitedly 
poured their story into his ears, until he also promised to go 
soon and investigate the nature of the visitant. As he owned 
the old house, he thought best to see what it was sheltering. 

Nathan returned to the old moss-spotted picket gate, strode up 
the unfrequented, weed-grown path, and pushed open the front 
door with the boldness of one sure of intruding upon nothing but 
space. 

There in the corner of the room, bending over a tiny, sleeping 
babe, was Phebe Snow, wasted by travail, want, and the weari- 
ness of carrying her baby through the woods that stretched over 
the hills from the distant railway station to the rear of the old 
house! He saw it all at a glance: her poor, staggering, hopeless 
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footsteps ; the knots and brambles which had scratched her shiny 
cambric dress into a fringe of tatters about her swollen ankles ; 
and the burden of the fretful, hungry child! 

The shock of Nathan’s sudden appearance overcame her feeble 
powers, and she fell in a faint. 

Rushing to the spring-house adjoining, Nathan scooped from 
its pebbled basin his hat full of water, and with this brought the 
girl back to consciousness. 

“Oh, Nathan!” she cried, “that you should have found out 
my shame first of all! Oh, go away — leave me — let me die! 
Oh, if I could only die!” 

“ Don’t, Phebe, don’t!” said Nathan, as the old fire shot from 
his tender eyes. “It kills me to hear you talk so! Let me tell 
you, Phehe, what I have longed to tell you for all these months. 
I love you. Let me share all your life.” 

For a moment the wild despair faded from Phebe’s eyes, but it 
quickly surged back again with added force. 

« But — but — you can never share — that!” she sobbed, 
pointing to the babe, whose sleep had been undisturbed. 

“Yes, that —all—everything! You have no burden that 
will not be light to me, if I may help you carry it. Will you let 
me, Phebe ?”’ 

Tears were her only answer, as Nathan kissed her poor, pinched 
cheeks and burning eyes until the sweet comfort of his love 
possessed her heart. 

“Tl go and tell your folks,” he said, after a few moments, 
“and then I'll come back for you.” 

At the spring-house, Nathan came suddenly upon the ’squire, 
fumbling in his hands a worn and crumpled copy of the New 
Testament. He met Nathan’s glance with eyes full of fear, 
shame, and confusion. 

“Yes,” said Nathan calmly. “She’s in there — she and the 
child — but”? — 

“QO my Lord!” broke in the ’squire, in the favorite phrase- 
ology of the exhorter’s bench, which had become second-nature 
tohim. “I’msmitten! I’m undone! My God, have mercy on 
& poor worm-o’-th’-dust! She’s told ye all, Brother Nathan! 
She’s told ye all!” 

The two men stood face to face, and never had the disparity 
between them been so great. One was the mirror of the 
unthinking impulse of the moment — the other the embodiment 
of that spirit of light which discerns, with spiritual insight, 
between sins of motive and mistakes of ignorance. 

“Go back to your home and to your family and ” — 

“ But what about the child? And, oh, must I give up Jesus?” 
again interrupted the ’squire. 
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It had been upon Nathan’s tongue to tell the ’squire that an 
ignorant yielding to mesmeric power, which passes in evangelical 
circles for the influence of the Holy Spirit, was responsible for 
the tragedy in which they were principals and victims. But an 
intuitive realization of the religionist’s inability to grasp or accept 
this normal and philosophic explanation of his own downfall 
caused Nathan to drop into despairing silence for a moment, and 
then simply reply : — 

“ The child, so far as the world is concerned, will be my child, 
for all that is Phebe’s will soon be mine, and your secret is safe.” 

After a moment’s awkward pause, filled by the bitter reflec- 
tion that neither of those for whom his sacrifice was made would 
‘ever understand it, Nathan extended his hand and abruptly 
said ; — 

« Well, good night!” 

The ’squire stood and watched him in blind amazement as he 
hurried away across the fields. 

On the following day Nathan gave up his school and married 
Phebe. 

The buoyant smile faded from the ’squire’s lips. He forsook 
the chief exhorter’s bench for the humblest of the sinners’ seats 
in the rear of the church; his voice lost its resonance and ring 
in hosannas and amens, and even his prayers and testimonies 
were few. He spent more time with his wife and children and 
at the bedsides of the sick than formerly. But it was only for a 
time. When the perennial season of revival returned with the 
week-of-prayer, his period of expiation seemed at an end, and he 
changed the penitential sack-cloth of his humility for “the 
harness of the Lord,” in which he labored with his old-time 
vigor, to the joy and glory of the church from which Phebe was 
hopelessly exiled, 





CAN IT BE? 


WARNER WILLIS FRIES. 


I’m sort uv all stirred up like, 

I’ve heard sech amazin’ news; 
They do say th’ Presbytery’s 

Gone to work an’ changed its views, 
So that babes that die a-bornin’ 

Haint without th’ means uv grace; 
An’ if that’s so, those I’ve buried 

May not be in no bad place. 


low my wanderin’ thoughts go flyin’ 
Down th’ path uv by-gone years, 
Till I see, through sobs an’ sighin’, 
Wretched mothers bathed in tears! 
How I watch, with achin’ bosom, 
Pain’s sharp finger daily trace 
Lines uv horror deeper, thicker, 
On my darlin’ wife’s wan face! 


See her cheeks robbed uv their roses! 
See white threads come in her hair! 
Miss th’ merry, girlish laughter! 
Hear the pathus uv her prayer! 
Oh! it comes back like a nightmare, 
That hot, stifflin’ arternoon, 
Long in June time, when I found her 
Ravin’, crazy as a loon! 


How her blazin’ eyes glared at me 
When she give that awful yell! 
Screechin’ dreadful things! repeatin’ 
‘*Oh, I want to go to hell! 
Let me go an’ find my babies! 
Let me go—I hate th’ Lord!” 
An’ sech turrible blasphemies 
As before I never heard. 


Wall, her sufferin’s is endid, 
Twenty year ago, ur more; 

But she died in th’ asylum, 
An’ I wish we’d knowed before 
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How that that thare Presbytery 
Was a-goin’ to change its mind; 
*T would uv saved a lot uv trouble, 
An’ God would uv seemed more kind. 


Can it be it’s God that’s changed it? 
Can it be that it’s changed God? 
My ole brain is fairly whirlin’, 
But His ways must be adored. 
I’m glad if my little children, 
Which we buried, can now share 
In His marcies, up in heaven, 
An’ ’ll meet their mother there. 








WELL-SPRINGS OF PRESENT-DAY IMMORALITY. 


BY B, O. FLOWER. 


From the moral leper in high life, and from the youth removed 
from home restraint and contaminated by a vicious atmosphere, 
down to the depths of the social cellar — through every stratum 
of life to-day may be seen the soul-destroying influence of 
immorality. And just here, how impressively come to us the 
warning voices of the past: Greece, proud in her matchless 
learning, and clad in the glory of art, died amid her splendor 
when the moral was eclipsed by the sensual; Rome, at the 
moment when she was mistress of the world, with the wealth 
of empires within her walls, witnessed the soul pass forth, with 
no power to stay its flight, from a home polluted by licentious- 
ness. Indeed, purity is as essential to soul life as is oxygen to 
animal existence; and if our present civilization is to triumph 
over sensualism, it must be by the development and mainte- 
nance of that sturdy morality which countenances naught in 
thought, word, or life which tends to pollute the soul. To me 
the problem is one of inestimable moment, for on it hangs the 
fate of home, nation, and civilization. 

In my studies of social problems I have been so often thrilled 
with horror by various aspects of this corrupting and insidious 
poison, that I have been led to seek for root causes that I might 
be the better prepared to aid in suggesting real remedies. We 
are prone to assail results, or to salve over the surface of our 
social sores, leaving the roots untouched; and to this I attribute 
much of the failure which has attended past efforts. I now desire, 
as briefly as possible, to set forth what my investigations have led 
me to consider fundamental or basic causes of present-day 
immorality, and incidentally to throw out some suggestive hints 
which may be helpful in this titanic battle for a purer civiliza- 
tion. I would classify these causes as follows : — 

1. Heredity, Prenatal Influences, and Unfortunate Early 
Environment. 

2. Implied Inferiority of Women. 

3. Artificiality in Life, or Departure from the Noble Sim- 
plicity of Nature. 

In the first-mentioned cause, which is threefold in nature, we 
have one of the least considered and most fruitful sources of 
moral degradation. Since giving this great theme my serious 
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consideration, I have studied child life in homes of wealth and 
luxury, amid the people of humbler circumstances, as well as in 
the social cellar ; and everywhere I have been impressed with the 
far-reaching influence of hereditary and prenatal influences, as 
well as the power for good or evil which early environment yields. 
In many instances small children have displayed a degree of 
degradation and moral obliquity which sickened my soul. In 
the slums of Boston my attention has frequently been called 
to exhibitions of juvenile depravity which would shame aged 
debauchees. Upon scores of little faces I have seen the stamp 
of an overmastering sensualism, visible alike in eyes dull when 
not passion lit; in gross, heavy, features, and in a conspicuous 
absence of mental and moral cranial development, which spake 
of the supremacy of the sensual over the spiritual. Then, 
again, my daily mail, with the regularity of the incoming 
tide, brings the saddest strain known to human ear—the 
pitiful wail of those who with weak wills are struggling to 
free themselves from prenatal bondage. Here is a typical cry. 
I take it from a letter just received. It fairly represents the 
rail of hundreds upon hundreds whose burdens have been voiced 
in my sanctum. This extract is from a letter written by a young 
man : — 

Many times I have cursed my lot, and said I was a mere foot-ball of 
fate. Many times I have said I was made to do wrong, owing to bodily 
and mental defects, a weak will, neglected education, and coming from 
an illiterate stock, an indifferent bringing up, and vicious surroundings. 
And yet I have had, ever since I can remember, a strong longing to be 
good. 

This voice echoes the cry of an almost numberless multitude 
who are cursed before they see the dawn of day. If we are to 
have a diviner civilization, we must bravely and frankly face this 
subject of proper generation, in its relation to human progress. 
We must open an educational agitation along these lines, which 
will compel our people to give heed to a problem of supreme 
importance. Parents must be awakened to the vital significance 
of this question, not only by having the influence of heredity 
in physical, mental, and moral traits brought home, but the 
mother must be shown how largely her offspring is to be the 
creature of her life, thought, and aspiration during gestation. 
The mothers of Luigi Ricci and Wolfgang Mozart* participated 
in musical exercises, and, to a great extent, lived in an atmos- 
phere of music during the months before these musical geniuses 
were born; and the mother of Robert Burns, it is said, sang the 
humble songs and ballads of Scotland constantly, as she pursued 
her daily tasks during the months prior to the birth of her son. 








* See “ Zdelogy,” by 8. B. Elliot, M. D. 
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A friend of mine, who is an eminent actress, a model mother, 
and a lady of fine intellectual attainments in many lines of 
scholarly research, has two children who illustrate prenatal in- 
fluences in a most striking manner. Before one child was born, 
or rather in the early months of gestation, my friend lived 
beautiful, bright, vivacious, loving character, as she was nightly 
portraying this réle, and is so constituted that she lives the part 
she assumes, as is usual with great artists. The child is the 
embodiment of sunshine, and is one of those love-lit little buds 
whose affection and joyousness of soul go out to all. The other 
child came during a period of great intellectual activity on the 
part of the mother, and she is the most philosophical little girl I 
have ever known. Her penetration and intellectual insight are 
marvellous. She thinks far beyond her years, and is in many 
ways a most extraordinary child. 

Another friend, the wife of a physician, is a born reformer, 
earnest, conscientious, and filled with that lofty enthusiasm for all 
that is noble which marks the modern reformer. Her mother 
during the period of gestation was absorbed in aiding her father 
to prepare a series of lectures, which were largely of a reforma- 
tive character. Now, none of this lady’s sisters are in any way 
interested in progressive or reformative work, and it was only 
during this time that her mother was profoundly stirred along 
these lines. Scores of similar cases could be given. They hint 
at a power possessed by the strong-willed and earnest mother, 
who, by living in a high, pure, and spiritual atmosphere, may 
do a wonderful work in elevating the race through her off- 
spring. In the same way should the potent influence of early 
environment be impressed. What we need, nay, what we must 
have, if our civilization is to mount as it moves, is an awakened 
conscience in this direction, which can only come by a brave, 
earnest, and persistent educational agitation. We must make 
all thinking people know and feel that not only has a child a 
right to be well-born, but that to call into our homes little lives 
which are unwelcome, as a result of selfish sensualism, or to be 
responsible for the advent of any life which is not the cherished 
and desired blossom of a pure and exalted love, is to commit a 
crime of measureless proportions. The hour has struck for a 
holy moral crusade, not to capture an empty sepulchre, but to 
exalt humanity by quickening the divine inman. The conscience 
in man and woman must be awakened as Luther awakened the 
conscience of Germany in the sixteenth century. It is a subject 
for education rather than legislation. Probably not ten persons 
in a hundred who have the opportunity to steal are restrained by 
thought of law. They have had their consciences so educated 
that no thought of legal restraint occurs to them, It is wrong, 
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and that is enough. So we must compel our people to see that 
those who bring children into the world merely as results of 
passional gratifications, commit moral crime as heinous in char- 
acter as murder. 

In the second place, I would mention, as a basic cause of 
impurity, the implied inferiority of woman. This long-linger- 
ing curse of a barbaric past is responsible for a large proportion 
of the immorality found to-day. First, it has resulted in a 
double standard of morality, only possible through the long dom- 
inance and mastery of the masculine sex. Had woman been 
free, she would long since have demanded ffom man what 
he demands from her. It has placed her in a position of slavish 
dependence upon man which has been mutually injurious. For 
ages, to a great extent his slave, toy, plaything, and the drudge 
who bore his children, she has slowly arisen as civilization pro- 
gressed ; but the bondage of the past, like a curse, has to a great 
extent clung to her, and its influence is seen in the civil ine- 
quality which places millions of girls and women at a disadvan- 
tage in the struggle for bread, and compels them yearly to accept 
degradation or starvation. It is seen in man-made laws, which 
place the legal age when girls may consent to their ruin from 
nine to thirteen years. It is seen within the marriage bond, 
where legalized prostitution of the most revolting character is so 
frightfully common; where, without any legal redress, wives 
become slaves to the lust of thoughtless or brutal husbands; and 
where the health and happiness of the slave-wives are sacrificed, 
while unwelcome children come to curse the world and further 
weaken the moral fabric of society. Who among the readers of 
this paper has not at some time known persons whose homes 
were filled with discord and hate; homes from whose altars love 
had flown, but where, amid altercations, broils, and inharmony, 
unwelcome children came — children who were cursed before 
they were born, cursed in the environment of loveless homes, 
doomed to go through life with hateful dispositions, and fre- 
quently with inborn appetites for strong drink, and with low 
moral development, weak wills, and strong animal passions; chil- 
dren who were the terrible fruit of the most hopeless form of 
prostitution — the helpless slavery of woman, with the attendant 
curse of enforced motherhood. 

Until woman is accorded perfect justice, until she stands in 
deed and reality, as well as in name, squarely on an equality with 
man, it will be idle to dream of a race higher in soul develop- 
ment and more morally robust than the present. Hence, here 
again lies a patent duty. 

The old idea of woman’s inferiority has come down to us from 
a barbarous past, and it has been reinforced by religion. The 
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great Indian religions have failed to elevate the mothers of the 
race. Mohammedanism has enslaved and degraded woman, and 
the freedom Rome gave to womanhood, which stood out in such 
bold relief from the servility of Grecian civilization, unfortunately 
was not reflected from the pages of our Bible. Had Paul’s opin- 
ions been colored by Roman instead of Grecian thought, woman’s 
progress through the past fifteen centuries would not have been 
hampered by such passages as the following: “ Let the woman 
learn in silence with all subjection. I suffer not a woman to teach 
nor usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve, and was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression.” This Greek 
prejudice, reinforced by the Hebrew legend of creation, has been 
flung across woman’s pathway as the voicing of the Infinite, and 
every step taken by woman toward a broader life and a higher 
freedom has been opposed by the church, often with all the 
intensity and power of reasonless fanaticism, wedded to blind . 
faith. Her triumph over what for centuries has been regarded as 
a direct mandate of God, however, has been as noteworthy as it 
has been beneficent for civilization. But in many minds the old- 
time conception of inferiority still in a great measure prevails. 
This must be combated at all times; while her right to the free- 
dom of herself within the marriage bond, which has so long been 
denied her, must be demanded. If wives were given absolute 
control of their bodies, and the right to say when they would 
become mothers, if at the altar they became possessed of one 
half the property interests of their husbands, it would be in- 
finitely better for humanity, and the servitude and dependence 
which now compel numbers of women to become slaves to their 
husbands’ passion, would disappear; while husbands who now 
take advantage of the privileges accorded by the wife’s depen- 
dent condition would come to treat their companions in deed and 
fact as equals. In the offspring of such unions, also, we would 
find a higher type of children. Woman’s franchise also should 
be given her, that no unjust discriminations like the age-of- 
consent laws could endure, and that the wage-earners, now 80 
largely at the mercy of employers, might enjoy the freedom 
which will not be theirs until they are armed with the ballot; 
and finally, because equal franchise is just and right, and any 
withholding of justice is immoral in its influence. 

This brings me to the third root cause, artificiality in life, 
or departure from the simplicity of nature. . 

It would seem, as man rose in the scale of intellectual de- 
velopment, as the brain blossomed, and mere brutal or animal 
instincts bowed before a cultivated mind, that the spiritual nature 
would also unfold, and from this higher citadel of life would 
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come the splendor which alone can bring peace, make pleasure 
lasting, and give to man the deep, unalloyed delight of unselfish 
love —and this, doubtless, might have been the result, had not an 
element of artificiality entered into life with the intellectual de- 
velopment, which responded to the vanity of the mind and the 
unbridled passion of the body. Had humanity preserved in life 
the beautiful simplicity which has characterized the lives of so 
many of the world’s noble philosophers, sages, and poets, and 
which in our own time and land found beautiful expression in 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott, 
long ere this, man would have become master of the secrets of 
the ages, and a reign of peace and happiness, which has mani- 
fested itself in the persistent dream of the nobler brains of the 
ages, would have become a reality. Instead of this, wholesome 
naturalness was supplanted by artificiality along all lines of life. 
Fashion and conventionalism catered to private and ignoble 
whims and desires, while the sensuous in man was abnormally 
developed until at intervals it gained the mastery over the higher 
nature of a people, with the fatal result to the civilization in ques- 
tion which we see in the wrecks of national life which strew the 
ages. The soul of any nation or people departs when sensualism 
usurps the throne of judgment, and passion sways where reason 
once ruled. This most hopeless of all fates overtook the civiliza- 
tions of the Orient, of Greece, and of Rome. Just in proportion 
as a civilization has departed from simplicity of nature, has that 
civilization deteriorated. Do not understand me as intimating 
that simplicity excludes profundity, or that it implies return to 
primeval conditions any further than it demands the discarding 
of that artificiality in life which enervates the soul, enfeebles the 
brain, injures the ‘healthful development of the body, and fosters 
the passions. Nowhere do we find the baleful influence of artifi- 
ciality so marked as in the gratifying of the appetite, in gluttony, 
in the employment of highly seasoned condiments, and all things 
which excite the passions to an abnormal degree. Among these, 
intoxicants and opium occupy the most conspicuous place, as in 
each case they tend to enthrone the passions and anssthetize the 
moral sensibilities. There is something terrible beyond description 
in the subtle power exerted by alcoholic stimulants and opium 
upon man’s higher nature. They obliterate all lines of moral recti- 
tude, while feeding the sensuous in his being. And in the case of 
liquor the influence extends from the victim to his offspring, who 
is frequently cursed with his father’s appetite, and is predisposed 
to insanity. Moreover, it has been observed that in many cases 
the children of those who drink seem, from early childhood, to 
harbor the dreams of assassins, while deep affectional instincts 
are often apparently absent. On this point, Hugues le Roux, in 
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a thoughtful paper on “ Phases of Crime in Paris,” cites the 
eminent Dr. Paul Garnier, chief medical officer of the prefecture 
of police, as authority for the statement, that in “Paris, during 
the past sixteen years, lunacy has inc reased thirty per cent.” 
Here is an appalling statement, and the author continues : — 

The progress of alcoholic insanity has been so rapid that the evil is 
now twice as prevalent as it was fifteen years ago. Almost a third of 
the lunacy cases observed at the Depot Infirmary are due to this disease. 
Every day it declares itself more violently, and with a more marked 
homicidal tendency. The accomplice of two thirds of the crimes com- 
mitted, upon whom the criminals themselves throw the responsibility of 
their evil deeds, is alcohol. It visits upon the child the sins of the 
father, and engenders in the following generation homicidal instincts. 
Since I have frequented the haunts of misery and vice in Paris, I have 
observed gutter children by the hundreds who are only awaiting their 
opportunity to become assassins —the children of drunkards. More- 
over, there is a terrible flaw in these young wretches, a flaw which 
doctors do not observe, but which the psychologist sees clearly and 
notes with apprehension —the absence of affectionate emotions ; and as 
a matter of fact, if these criminals are neither anzsthetiques nor lunatics, 
their characteristics are insensibility and pitilessness. 

What, then, is our duty here? Inaugurate a crusade for the 
return to that simplicity which characterized the life of Hugo, 
during the years of his exile, when he performed his greatest 
literary work ; of Whittier, of Greeley, of the Cary sisters. Dis- 
courage all departure from noble, pure simplicity, and especially 
assail those vices of artificiality which are most soul destroying, 
chief among which are those destroyers of civilization and nour- 
ishers of degradation — alcoholic stimulants and opium. 

In a word, then, I would suggest a threefold crusade : — 

1. For a childhood resulting from an awakened conscience, 
the fruit of intelligence and love. 

2. For absolute justice for woman — including full enjoyment 
of the right of franchise, an absolute and independent possession 
in the property interests of the home which results from the 
union, and the absolute right to her own body. 

3. For a purer, simpler, and less sensuous and extravagant 
life, with a determined warfare on those things which stimulate 
passion and lower the moral ideal, chief among which are intoxi- 
cants and opium. 

Progress along these lines means development of the highest 
and best in manhood, and the enthronement of that spirituality 
which nourishes the soul of true civilization. 
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ZENIA THE VESTAL.* 

[THE most remarkable occult novel of the year has recently appeared 
from the pen of Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke, the well-k:.wown author of 
‘Born of Flame.” This book reflects the thought now being indus- 
triously promulgated by silent workers throughout the world, who, 
banded in orders or working individually, are giving their lives to what 
they believe to be the most profound truths of the ages. So great is the 
interest among many of the most thoughtful persons of our age in meta- 
physical and mystic thought, and so remarkable, in many respects, is 
this volume, that, in addition to two short reviews. I give a brief sketch 
of Mrs. Peeke’s life, together with a tribute to her, the latter being 
written by Grace Carew Sheldon. — Ep. oF ARENA. ] 


This is a book of intense and absorbing interest. One who com- 
mences to read it will not rest until it is finished. In the modest intro- 
duction, Mrs. Peeke disclaims any right or title to the knowledge set 
forth in its pages, and states that ‘“‘some of the cult used in the book 
has never before been put into English.” We can fully accept this 
statement. 

In the time of our divine Master, the parable was employed to teach 
interior truth; for we read, ‘‘ Without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” And it is an interesting fact that the promulgation of hhidden 
truth in these days takes that form. After all, it seems best, especially 
when the parable is as beautiful as this one told by Mrs. Peeke. We 
are apt to think that maternal and filial affection are the most beautiful 
forms of manifestation of love; but im ths book the author has, so to 
speak, sanctified and glorified even this most tender tie. Nay, more, 
she hints at an older tie, a spiritual connection, that has been deepen- 
ing through the ages, that here finds its crowning manifestation. The 
average reader may not be ready to accept this explanation, but every 
one must acknowledge the existence of the thing. Most of the person- 
ages of the story exhibit, sooner or later, a growing and aspiring spiritu- 
ality, and the strong, childlike innocence of the old Scotchman is most 
charmingly delineated. 

The great feature and evident intent of the book is its suggestive 
instruction in the line of occult training. No one can read this book 
without feeling a sense of help from its pages; but one who has made 
some progress in the hidden path will revel in it. And it is too late to 
sneer at this, for ‘the air is full of it.’ The world of to-day has been 
drawn, in some way or to a certain degree, into the current of occult 
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*“ Zenia, the Vestal; or, the Problem of Vibrations.’ 
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thought. Some are following it from curiosity, others for the sake of 
some new sensation. But the underthought of this book, its deepest 
meaning, is expressed in the statement of Swedenborg, ‘* The kingdom 
of heaven is a kingdom of uses.’ Not for self, not for the purpose of 
being wise simply, not for worldly gain nor advancement, is this power 
or knowledge to be sought, but that one may more readily help to bring 
about a realization of the prayer, “* Thy kingdem come.’ To attain 
knowledge and power calls for entire self-consecration to the divine will. 
** The Christ claims all.” 

Should any one ask what is the use of all this hidden wisdom, even 
could one attain it, the book has but one reply, and that reply is to toss 
the question back to the questioner, ‘* What use will you make of it? 
and stand face to face with your own soul and answer.” 

The characters in the book are not overdrawn. They are taken from 
real living men and women, all but one of whom are still walking among 
us. 


Perhaps this notice may seem too commendatory of the book, but the 
writer has endeavored to divest himself of all prejudice. It is impossi- 
ble to forget the singular coming together of those who have had a hand 
in its preparation. The writer disclaims any position save that of an 
interested and wonder-stricken spectator of the process. But being cog- 
nizant of this, he can but feel assured that the book was prepared for a 
great purpose, and will have a wide-spread influence. 


J. R. PHeves. 


Il. 


“Zenia, the Vestal,’ by Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke, is a remarkable 
book. It has brought out a line of spiritual thought— from the Bible, 
from ancient religions of Egypt, Japan, Thibet, and Eastern occult 
fraternities — that is truly wonderful. Thoughts of refreshing truth over- 
whelm the mind with most startling surprises and conjectures. The 
reader feels new and invigorating purpose aroused by the hope of 
possibilities and spiritual achievement hitherto undreamed of, for he is 
made to feel that nothing is impossible to the spirit of truth and wisdom. 

Those interested in the law of causation, will find a learned and able 
chapter on the laws of vibration, that cannot fail to arouse attention to 
the powers still undeveloped in this great secret of nature. All things 
are possible through a more thorough comprehension of this law; and 
powers hitherto considered supernatural are all grounded on the laws of 
passive silence and vibration, and the spirit of progression is possible 
to every one who will obey these laws. 

The story is one of filial devotion and maternal love. The scenes are 
in Europe, but the characters are mostly Americans. In the noble dog, 
who leads his beloved mistress so faithfully, until he lays down his life 
for her sake, we have a charming representation of animal intelligence 
and devotion. 
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The reader will soon find himself carried beyond the mere story, into 
a realm of thought and divine truth without shores or rocks or 
storms, where he meets those who have lived and loved in all ages, for 
all true affection is immortal. 


The writer accounts for the varied experiences of the human race by 
the teaching that life is but a pilgrimage of eternal movement, through 
which all souls pass in evolutionary development; and that all possi- 


bilities lie before each and ‘every mortal at some time or place; and that 
men and women of to-day make their lives a grand ascension or a grave 
mistake. 

This book will be gladly welcomed and valued by men of thought as 
well as occult students. Its keynote is to learn to know opportunity, 
apply it, and pass on, showing step by step the march of progression 
from animal humanity to the higher and diviner flowering of the race 
into its glorious perfection. It endeavors to show that so complete a 
structure as the human soul must have a sublime foundation, and that 
animal-bruta man is but an impulse or desire; that human life, as we 
now see it, is but a groping in darkness on an embryotic plane, that 
implies a more exalted one beyond; and that the divine germ within is 
continually calling the individual to come up higher and still higher, 
by the great law of use, which unites us to the divine order, and insures 
us an immortality of continued progression, outlasting all the changes 
of time and what men call death. A. N. O. 


SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR AND HER WORK. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke, author of ‘‘ Zenia, the Vestal,’’ is well known 
in literary cireles of our large cities as a woman of strong intellect, 
vast knowledge, and brilliant gifts. But it was not until * Born of 
Flame” appeared, in 1892, that her devotion to occult tone and the life 
of a mystic was recognized by the public; yet this was the keynote 
struck when she was born, many years ago, near Saratoga. Brought to 
New York when a babe, trained and educated by severe and conserva- 
tive methods under the guardianship of her uncle, the late Chancellor 
Erastus C. Benedict, all that was peculiar was held in check, and few 
dreamed that the bashful girl had within her the germ of a mystic. 
From a school life of intense application, she stepped into the position 
of teacher at an early age, and thence to a sphere of more extended 
influence when she married, at the age of twenty-two, a young clergy- 
man, Rev. George H. Peeke. When still a young girl, she wrote for 
periodicals and showed unusual talent as a writer. This was laid aside 
at marriage and relegated to the background, while household cares and 
duties of the parish absorbed her time and attention. The fires, how- 
ever, were only smouldering, and were to break forth with greater 
intensity ata later day. Through suffering came the opportunity, and 
her pen was resumed when everything seemed most adverse to a literary 
life. One by one the channels opened, and she was once more in touch 
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with the world of mind. Her experiences and travels and years of cult- 
ure all came in play as a writer's stock-in-hand. At length, when in 
1875 her husband was cailed to fill a Chicago pulpit, a proposal came to 
her to fill the place of associate editor on the Chicago Alliance, then 
under Professor Swing’s management. From that time the pen has 
never been entirely put aside. There have been times of great stress 
when duties must be done; or of illness, when silence and darkness 
must have their sway; or travel, when time was absorbed; but out of all 
these have come added power and increased knowledge. Beginning 
with books for the Sabbath school and short stories of southern life, 
the entire range of her writing has been a succession of steps to the one 
end; viz., an occult life and a writer of truth. 

In 1889 she went to Europe, and there added to her knowledge on 
these lines. Upon her return she found that the Detroit Free Press had 
bought a college novel written many years before; and while this was being 
published she was writing ‘ Born of Flame,’’ which was soon after pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Overwhelmed at this time by a sorrow 
that swept away all desire and interest and ambition, it was whispered 
to her from the unseen, in this hour of darkness, that her work was not 
done. It came still plainer that the work must be upon vibratory law, 
of which, at that time, she knew practically nothing. As her health 
gradually came back, she waited for further orders, and went eastward 
for knowledge. ‘‘ Zenia, the Vestal,”’ is the result. Could the strange 
story of its conception and execution be told, it would read like a bit of 
the Arabian Nights. From all quarters of the globe has come the light. 
Masters of occult lore have given wisdom without stint; and while the 
author has framed her own plot and written her own book, she disclaims 
any right to whatever of value it contains, and declares herself a mere 
instrument that has been used by some higher powers. 

The following graceful tribute from a well-known writer will prove 
interesting : — 

‘* When in May, 1892, there came from the pen of Margaret B. Peeke 
her already successful novel, ‘Born of Flame,’ she little realized what 
would be the result. Nor did any of her friends, as to that matter, who, 
while they sympathized with her and admired the courage of her con- 
victions, felt the move she had made was but a stepping stone in the 
direction towards a realm they possibly would never enter and about 
which they surely knew absolutely nothing. In fact, she was but a 
novice then ; but the keynote struck vibrated in the ears and entered 
into the hearts of wise men in many lands, and she was soon informed 
they had a work for her to do. She had in a misty way mapped out this 
story, and only needed the command to proceed that came finally when 
she was informed that to her powers of delineation would be added their 
knowledge. Thence came the story of ‘Zenia, the Vestal.’ Having had 
the good fortune to love and be loved by several of the characters in this 
remarkable tome, and to have been associated with them during the 
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past year almost constantly, I take great pleasure in being among the 
first to testify to the beauty of their daily life, lived exactly as it is told 
in the story, in which, despite its work-a-day cares, [found them not only 
sufficient unto the day, but overflowing in sympathetic helpfulness to 
those about them. Seeing is believing, and I have seen them illustrate, 
demonstrate, live the life they tell us we"may live if only we can give the 
entire organism new centres of action, so that our being becomes polar- 
ized in the will of God, so that we become harmonious with the Spirit 
given us at birth, and learn to know ourselves as we are known by His 
angels who are given charge concerning us. In the introduction Mrs. 
Peeke candidly disclaims all credit, saying,‘ I am a servant under orders, 
obeying commands that have come from many sources, and leaving the 
result with those who have guided me.’ Hence, as she adds, ‘ Some of 
the cult used in the book has never before been put into English.’ The 
theme is true occult law, the law of vibratory force and of magnetic 
power. What a privilege is hers, to be made the instrument at this most 
critical time, when thousands of thirsty souls are crying out for light, to 
guide them in their search for the pearl of great price. Perhaps I can- 
not better describe the condition of these souls of whom I speak than to 
quote a passage from Keats, who, though removed from earth while in 
the bloom of life, was yet an old soul, with rare intuitive powers. 
He says: — 
Who thirst again 

A noble end, are thirsty every hour. 

What though I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning Wisdom ; though I do not know 

The shifting of the mighty winds that blow 

Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 

Of man; though no great ministering reason sorts 

Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving ; yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me, and I glean 

Therefrom my liberty. 


“So has she gleaned, not only her liberty — and she will help you to 
glean yours, dear reader, if you will profit by her beautiful story — but 
she has, in the wonderful chapter on vibrations, solved the mystery of 
the winds that blow, the flowers that bloom, the preciousness of stones, 
the uplifting quality of love for our fellow-men, that charity that suffer- 
eth long and is kind, and the at-one-ment with God, Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit — all of which have been reverential mysteries to you from child- 
hood, For a novice there will at first be much in this wonderful story 
that is difficult, but careful study will solveevery problem. The language 
is simple, the illustrations convincing, and the style elegant and uplifting. 
When the finis is reached, each reader will feel that a benediction has 
been given. The parts that tell me of the ability of some of the charac- 
ters to leave the body, go away into distances and return to reassume the 
body, remind me of the prayer of one’s childhood: — 
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“** Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 

“The great beauty of all the theories given out is that those who for 
the first time allowed them to be written desire all who read to prove 
them for themselves. Could anything be fairer? Then to those who 
prove and go on in the new life, is promised much. Such shall see 
sounds, shall hear color, and with the mind stilled, the intellect in check, 
they will be attuned to nature and can never go back but always forward 
until, as the book says, the vibrations reach farther out and finally touch 
the Central Sun, God.”’ GRACE CAREW SHELDON, 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS.* 

Dr. Cone professes to have caught the suggestion for this work in a 
little book of Athanase Coquerel’s on the “ First Historical Transforma- 
tions of Christianity.” That these transformations go back to the 
apostolic age, can no longer be doubted. Even so careful and conserva- 
tive a scholar as Dr. Neander, in his work on the epistle of James makes, 
in one or two places, concessions that are truly marvellous. So that 
however extreme may be deemed some of the conclusions of Baur and 
his school, the importance and suggestiveness of the general subject of 
the book under discussion can no longer be denied. The very title of 
Dr. Cone’s book is suggestive of the fact that American biblical scholar- 
ship has attained its majority. The question, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book?”’ can now no longer be asked in contempt, even if the subject be 
one of biblical interpretation. Dr. Cone’s methods are those of the best 
living scholars, at home and abroad. His treatment of the New Testa- 
ment books is fair and catholic. Even those who differ from his conclu- 
sions must respect his candor and admire his force of statement. No 
effort is made to harmonize opinions that were never meant to be forced 
into agreement. Each book and each writer is allowed to speak for 
himself. The old exegesis reduced the Bible to a unity, and smothered 
the traces of divergent views among the biblical books. Dr. Cone suc- 
ceeds in showing that we have very various interpretations of Jesus and 
his mission, inside the Bible. The Christ was not the Messiah of the 
pious Jewish theology of his day. Thus there is a break of considerable 
importance between Old Testament prophecy and New Testament real- 
ization. The original Gospels, further, are shown to have contained no 
attempts to make the theology of Jesus Christocratic. Jesus, as por- 
trayed in the Gospels, was a teacher who guided and inspired; not one 
who gave his life a ransom for others; not one who vicariously took the 
guilt of a sinful world upon himself. Our Gespels are found to have 
been written after the Epistles of Paul, and to have been, in parts, appre- 


* “ The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations.” A study of the teaching of Jesus, 
and its doctrinal transformations in the New Testament. By Orello Cone, D. D. Geo. 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York; $1.75. 
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ciably influenced by the Pauline teaching. There was a strong party, 
seemingly headed by the relatives of Jesus at Jerusalem, who wished to 
narrow the new movement down to a mere Jewish sect. Paul opposed 
this, and determined to make Christianity a universal religion. He 
succeeded in his efforts, but in so doing he superimposed a doctrinal 
interpretation of the person of Jesus and of the method of salvation 
upon the new religion, which, fettered as it was with Jewish and rab- 
binical notions, drew the attention of many away from the Christ to a 
belief about him. This semi-erroneous view of the nature and work of 
Jesus was still further developed by those of Paul’s disciples who com- 
posed our books of Hebrews, Colossians, and Ephesians. By these, and 
not by the original Gospel writers, Dr. Cone believes the whole doctrine 
of the atonement was created —a doctrine which has no legitimate foun- 
dation either in the Old Testament or in those parts of the New which 
go back to the authority of Jesus. 

Among several minor interpretations that remain to be noticed, the 
greatest of them all, that of Paul perhaps excepted, is the interpretation 
of the author of our Fourth Gospel. This Gospel begins in a manner 
wholly unlike that of the others. Instead of giving a plain, straightfor- 
ward statement of the life and work of Jesus, the author begins with a 
dogmatic definition of his person. And while Dr. Cone finds much in 
John’s Gospel to warrant the old epithet of “the spiritual gospel,” he 
also finds that its conception of the Christ is neither the oldest nor the 
truest. In his last chapter Dr. Cone discusses the ‘Gospel and The- 
ology,”’ and finds that they have by no means always been in agreement. 

On the whole, we have here a strong book, strong both in style and in 
thought, and one which does credit to American letters and to American 
scholarship. The author has by this work strengthened the positions 
of his earlier book on ‘ Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,” 
added to his reputation as a careful and concise thinker, and performed 
an invaluable service for those who would form correct notions of the 
New Testament and its divine religion. A. B. Curtis, 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, Tufts College. 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS.* 

Composite photography, as a method of determining the character- 
istics of a class, has naturalized itself among us as thoroughly as the 
phrasing of the evolutionary theory, long scouted by the orthodox, yet 
flowing involuntarily from their lips to-day. It is a tribute to the 
instinctive common sense of civilized humanity that truths of this order 
make their way in spite of the theologians, and year by year, even day 
by day, act as vital factors in our dealing with the problems of crime, 
poverty, and disease, those three interchangeable terms toward the 
ay PRISONERS AND Paurers.”” A Study of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals, 


and the Public Burden of Pauperism in the United States; the Causes and Remedies, 
By Henry M. Boies, M. A. 12mo; pp. 318; 82. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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understanding of which the thinking mind of the world is bent. Barely 
ten years have passed since Galton, in his ‘‘ Development of Human 
Faculty,” presented the “ criminal type” as he had found it, eight cases 
being incorporated in the first and four in the second photograph given. 
Till then photography had served the law and left its list in the rogues’ 
gallery; but the scientific man relied upon his figures, and regarded it as 
plaything rather than tool. Galton himself used it sparingly, believing 
its results important, yet with a hint of apology to his co-workers —a 
slight deprecation of their possible judgment of such popularization of 
methods. 

In these latter days, into each hour of which some new knowledge 
seems to enter, yet only as herald of greater things to come, there 
appears to be on all sides a massing of facts gathered, often, in years of 
research, and all meaning an enlargment of thought and method and a 
new conception of the life of humanity. At all points vital work is being 
done, notably in Italy, whose group of philosophic and sociologic writers 
has given us some of the most valuable additions to the literature of 
criminology. First among them comes Lombroso, whose preface to Mr. 
Arthur MacDonald’s ‘“ Criminology,” recently slightly noticed in these 
pages, recites the reasons for the study of criminal anthropology. ‘I 
am glad,” he adds, ‘‘ that the subject is treated in North America, where 
our school has taken deep root, and has already found practical appli- 
cation as at Elmira.” 

If the scientific form of the statement has been more perfectly given 
by the foreign investigator, it is because the American worker has had 
less time at his command. The student on American soil is always at a 
disadvantage; the rush and pressure of modern life, with its money- 
getting instinct always uppermost, being utterly opposed to the scientific 
spirit and the patient, long-continued devotion and labor it demands. 
But in spite of these obstacles, practical philanthropists at many points 
long ago discovered the necessity of the scientific method, and each in 
his own fashion had accumulated a store of facts and deductions ready 
for incorporation in such form of the new study as might some day take 
tangible shape. 

It is one of these workers who, in ‘‘ Prisoners and Paupers,”’ gives the 
results, not only of his own investigations and practical work, as one of 
the chief inspectors of the four hundred and forty-six charitable, reform- 
atory, and penal institutions in the State of Pennsylvania, but, inci- 
dentally, for all such institutions in the United States. Like other 
rational men who have filled this office, he became at once convinced of 
the frightful waste of energy as well as means involved in all ordinary 
methods, the ‘“‘ waste of human sympathy, as well as of public funds, 
in inconsiderate and misdirected methods of treatment.” 

“Tf the time has not arrived,” he writes, “it is certainly approaching 
fast, when the public welfare, the progress of civilization, the elevation 
of humanity, the regeneration of the race, will be recognized and 
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obeyed as the supreme motive in the social organization—the final 
purpose of legislation as well as religion and philanthropy.” 

With this thought as the foundation of all investigation, Mr. Boies 
proceeds to give us, in admirably simple and direct fashion, facts as he 
has found them. In the fifteen chapters, we have not only the history 
of crime and pauperism for Pennsylvania, itself remote from any of the 
causes which in seaport states give birth to these conditions, but, inci- 
dentally, of the whole country. That is to say, his deductions must, with 
slight variations, be accepted as deductions for the whole question, 
since the main facts are practically much the same for all points. The 
growth of the criminal class he finds to be nearly three times greater 
than the growth of population; the chief causes for this state of things 
being vicious immigration, intemperance, and unintelligent laws. The 
jails he has found —and the records of the prison association bear him 
out in his conclusion — to be simply nurseries of crime, always except- 
ing the Elmira Reformatory, unlike any other penal institution the 
world has ever seen. In the last decade the criminal population has 
increased fifty per cent faster than the population, the cost of county 
jails more than four times as fast, and the public expenditures for state 
institutions five times as fast. 

It is the foreign population from which this alarming increase comes; 
and in the chapter on unrestricted immigration Mr. Boies gives a series 
of photographs of various types of immigrants, preluding them by a 
distinctly theatrical group of typical Americans, overlooked by a stout 
Goddess of Liberty and a rampant American eagle, a togad and bay- 
crowned Washington looking out as incongruously from the coated and 
trousered statesmen surrounding him as does the Crawford statue 
before the east front of the Capitol at Washington. But they are fine 
faces all the same, in suggestive contrast to the groups that follow — 
the timid yet scheming face of the Russian Jew, his look the fruit of 
centuries of Christian oppression and outrage; the Syrian from Mount 
Lebanon; the Sicilian, passionate, revengeful, and most often con- 
scienceless, the only type of Italian which it is difficult to accept as 
citizen, all others being admirable and welcome members of any com- 
munity they enter. As he sums up each class, he ends with a passage 
most pregnant with meaning :— 

Our national growth then, is becoming adipose rather than muscular. We can no 
longer digest what we receive. Unless assistance can be obtained from a modification 
of diet, exercise, or efficient medicament, national lethargy, enervation, fatty degener- 
ation, ulceration, and other fatal disease must inevitably ensue, While our food was 
natural in kind and quantity, we grew and flourished, the national vitality and func- 
tions being sufficient for its utilization. Youth, indeed, may ignore the stomach with 
apparent impunity; but maturity will not and cannot. 

A remarkable disparity is found between the proportion of criminals 
and paupers from the negro race — paupers being a minimum, but crimi- 
nals making a third of our convicts, though the negro population is but 
thirteen per cent of the entire United States. The photographs of pure- 
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blooded negroes who fill prominent places as heads of colleges, etc., are 
types of the best things education has accomplished for this people, who 
labor still under disabilities hardly less than those of the days of slavery, 
and to whom we owe infinitely more than has yet been paid. Sociolo- 
gists have discovered that every individual reduction in the number of 
criminals is equivalent to a saving of two thousand dollars in public 
expense; and if the negro question were handled with the wisdom dis- 
played by General Armstrong, nearly forty million dollars would be 
saved annually. 

In his chapters on the ‘‘ Increase from Urban Population,’ Mr, Boies 
comes to the same conclusion in regard to the effect of good roads in 
keeping boys at home on the farm, as the secretary of the New York 
State Roads Improvement Association, Mr. Isaac B. Potter. ‘‘ France,” 
he writes, ‘‘ is the only European nation whose people our inducements 
fail to attract. . . . She has borne the cost of two wars since our own, 
and paid five milliards of franes war indemnity, without inspiring in the 
minds of her people a hope of improving their condition by immigration, 
because her general government has built over one hundred and thirty 
thousand miles of good. smooth roads, and spends some eighteen mil- 
lions annually to keep them in repair. New England and the Middle 
States,” he adds, ‘“‘spend annually much more than this sum on the 
mending of their roads, the work being washed away by the first shower. 
The winter shuts the farmer off from all free communication with his 
kind; the boy revolts and runs away, often to become a criminal, and 
the girl is very likely to follow in his footsteps.” 

It is impossible to give in detail the crowding suggestions of these 
pages, the final one the most radical and the one most bitterly opposed 
by the majority of critics. The seed from which his own conclusion has 
sprung was sown years age by Dugdale in his ** Jukes Family,” in which 
one criminal woman became the progenitor of hundreds of criminal 
descendants. The criminal “ breeds in’ with his own class, and our 
prisons and asylums swarm with the results. The prevention of repro- 
duction, by an operation which science has made simple and painless, he 
regards as the necessity of civilization. If society has no hesitation in 
removing a gangrened limb, to shutting up the insane, to confining the 
leper or the victim of typhus or small pox, and takes, in general, arbi- 
trary control of the individual, why should it not add control of the 
deformed and diseased in mind and soul, and forever prevent the multi- 
plication of this type? Chance marriage is at all times the supreme 
folly, most of all when it does its work among the ‘‘ submerged tenth,” 
a class of which, so far as we can judge, the ancients had no knowledge. 
The present remedy, till education and a different social ideal have 
done their work, lies in prevention; and Mr. Boies’ outspoken but tell- 
ing argument should be read by every worker in the slums and every 


student of social problems. In short, both this work and ** Criminology,” 
— defective as is the make-up of the latter book, the proof reader being 
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hopelessly at sea in his rendering of foreign words aa2 nhrases — ar 
essential additions to the library of the student, the admirable bibliog- 
raphy in “ Criminology” being its best feature. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
THE WO) ~D OF THE UNSEEN.* 

It is a decade and more si: °e Zéllner, the famous German scientist, 
astonished h': own world Ly 1. demonstration of what he termed the 
“fourth dimension,” a term in itsel/ impossible and incomprehensible 
to the average mind. Careful and minute experiment had convinced 
him that this dimension existed, and formed one source of spiritualistic 
phenomena; but his confreres, rejecting phenomena and demonstrator 
alike, gave themselves up to either jesting or scurrility, as their natures 
determined. 

In the meantime the world has moved, and the objectors have been 
moving with it. The English Psychic Society, and its carefully made 
investigations and conclusions; the growth of interest in theosophy and 
kindred ideas; the inflowing current of spiritual thought, with so many 
sticks and straws on the surface as to mislead the onlooker into believ- 
ing ita lesser force than it has proved, —all these agencies and other 
uncounted ones have slowly prepared the popular mind for fresh steps 
in the new path. The Church of England has held herself aloof from 
these experiments; but in spite of retreat and denunciation, the new 
leaven is working and must work. It is, then, no matter of great sur- 
prise to find the German scientists repeating themselves in orthodox 
terms, and taking the gospels as their source. 

While the present writer admits that the single threads of his 
argument may not bear the weight of the proposition made, he is 
contident that, taken together, they will be found abundantly sufficient 
to this end. He examines the conditions of the space familiar to us, 
finding in its limitations absolute demand for something beyond. Step 
by step we pass from the definition of one dimension or direction, to 
that of Second and Third, and the same argument that leads to the Third 
may lead likewise to the Fourth, which completes the square, and makes 
what we have called impossible, possible. 

Having given the mathematical demonstration with its formula, he 
passes, always with a sort of reverent and timid method and manner, 
toward a consideration of the probable place of the departed, quoting 
always from Scripture, as confirmer of his theory, and dreading a 
word that might seem to lessen Scriptural authority. He claims with 
Tennyson, — 

** Eternal form shall still divide 


Eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet. 


” 


Our senses, he believes, by long limitation to the facts of our own space, 








*“THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space to 
Things Eternal.” By Arthur Willink. 16mo; pp. 184; $1. Meemillan & Co., New York. 
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are numb and stupid and unreceptive to the facts of the higher space. 
They can be educated, and they are to be, the phenomena of modern 
spiritualism being merely introduction to the larger knowledge to come. 
The speech of lower space can never put in words the wonders that pass 
in the higher space. It is the personal experience alone that can be 
positive demonstration; and the little book will be to many a welcome 
and valued interpreter of some mysteries, on the threshold of which 
more now seek entrance to the inner temple than at any previous stage 
of growth the world has known. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN.* 


In this embodiment of the author’s bright and earnest thought we 
have a most praiseworthy work, embracing matter of serious import to 
woman, the race, and nation. 

In the convincing plea for a more rational dress for womankind, it is 
incontrovertibly shown that the present style of attire is hygienically and 
morally unlawful, as well as devoid of all beauty and grace. 

The true keynote is touched by the author when she affirms that, 
without normal bodily strength and vigor, natural to herself as to man, 
woman cannot grow to the full possible height of her nature. 

The physical form should be regarded as the instrument through 
which the soul finds expression. It embodies our every thought, and 
the spirit should unceasingly strive to acquire that perfect poise which 
will enable one to surmount the often all but overwhelming trials inci- 
dent to earth life. With complete control of our mentality, we should 
look to it that the bodies moulded by our mental ideals are not in any 
way subjected to tyranny. 

The author demonstrates that the subtle and higher inclinations of 
woman’s soul have been checked, owing to bodily discomfort. Per- 
verted ideas of beauty have led to gross improprieties of dress. It is 
plainly evident that the chronic state of invalidism almost universally 
prevalent among American women will never be overcome until they 
comprehensively study the laws of dress as relating to hygiene, art, and 
morals, 

Of the many arguments we have read, as opposed to the corset, no one 
has proved so conclusively, from a scientific standpoint, as the author, 
that the ‘“‘ whalebone prison” is a race-destroying invention. In the 
words of a physician, ‘‘ Every woman who has grown up in a corset, no 
matter how loosely worn, is deformed.’’ Thus motherhood is robbed of 
its divinity; for all children should certainly have the right to be born 
healthy and whole, and not come into the world the victims of deformed 
mothers. Sensible women are recommended to discard the corset, and 
in its stead substitute such health waists as the Equipoise, Flynt, Bates, 








* The Well-Dressed Woman.” By Helen Gilbert Ecob. Cloth; 262 pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated; price, $1. Published by Fowler & Wells Company, 27 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York. 
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and Emancipation, which afford sufficient support, and should suit the 
most fastidious. 

The author strongly and wisely censures the long, clinging, conven- 
tional skirt, as incompatible with an active life, and as in positive 
opposition to the demands of hygiene. 

Many illustrations of ideal toilets for house and street wear are given, 
appropriate for both slender and fleshy figures, most of them character- 
ized by beauty and grace, and, what is of grave importance, simplicity. 
Among the costumes mentioned, the Syrian, for practical utility, cannot 
be overestimated. The Greek and Empire robes are preferable, above 
all, for evening house wear. Prejudice among women as regards don- 
ning a bifurcated garb is dying out, and now what is most required is 
courage. It is to be hoped that since the trousers can be fashioned 
to present the appearance of a short skirt, the fact will hasten their 
adoption. The author observes: — 

We claim the right not to make butterflies and popinjays of ourselves, Under the 
leadership of intelligent and true-hearted women let us, by a united effort, free our- 
selves from the thraldom of swaddling-clothes. We need only unity of purpose to 
make a general and permanent emancipation, . . . / A woman who is dressed in the 
latest style, however unbecoming, is considered well dressed. That a stylish dress is 
in no sense a beautiful dress, is proved by the fact that when out of date it is outré and 
grotesque. Could the woman who is always stylishly dressed make a collection of 
gowns which have been worn during a period of twenty years, she would have an 
absurd array. Yet each of them was in its day deemed beautiful. While every intel- 
ligent soul craves the beautiful, there is a great confusion as to what is beautiful. .. . 

When a woman ceases to deny in dress the ideal of the Creator; when she is so pure 
in heart that she recognizes the beautiful; when she arrays herself in beauty, not to 
attract but to inspire, dress will be a refining and educating influence, just as a beautiful 
picture or statue is an elevating and refining influence. .. . The highest life is the 
spiritual and intellectual, Magnificence in dress is certainly sensual... . / Art is 
simple, practical, and elevating. It leads us away from the sensual and into the chaste 
and beautiful. In this new era which is dawning for woman, she is called to put away 
childish things of the senses, and to consecrate her being to the things which remain 
when the fashions of this world have passed away. 

Mrs. Ecob is one of our advanced thinkers and leaders in the reform 
movement, as this clear elucidation of the problem of dress from her 
pen demonstrates. We earnestly recommend her book to all men and 
women who have the interests of humanity at heart. 

HATTIE C, FLOWER. 


NOTABLE BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 
Among the many notable works which the well-known publishing 
house of Macmillan & Co. have recently brought out, the readers of Tux 
ARENA will be especially attracted to Mr. C, M. Williams’ scholarly 
volume entitled 
* A REVIEW OF EVOLUTIONAL Eruics.’’* 
In the introductory the author observes: — 


*“ A Review of Evolutional Ethics.” Founded on the theory of evolation. By C. M. 
Williams, Cloth; 12mo; pp. 582; pace, $2.50. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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In the very beginning the theory of evoiution may be said to have had three distinct 
branches, represented by the nebular theory ‘> astronomy, Haeckel’s Ontogeny, and 
the biology of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, and !iu «ley; and to these should properly be 
added the sociological ethics of Spencer, which was not, however, worked out to a com- 
plete system. But Du Prel says of later research: “‘ In the progress of modern science, 
no principle has proved so fruitful as that of evolution. All branches compete with 
one another in its use, and have brought about by its aid the most gratifying results. 
Geology interprets the significance of superimposed, hardened strata of the earth's 
crust, in the sense of a history of the earth’s development; biology, in union with the 
study of fossils, arranges the living and petrified specimens of plants and animals in 
their order, and constructs a history of the evolution of organic life; philology pre- 
pares a genealogical tree of languages, and finds in it signs which throw light on pre- 
historic times and reveal facts forgotten for thousands of years; anthropology 
discovers, in the form and expression of human beings, rudimentary signs that point 
to a theory of development from lower forms; and finally history reveals the evolution 
of civilization in far-distant historic times; and in all these branches it becomes appar- 
ent that we only then understand phenomena when we have comprehended their 
becoming.” 


Some idea of the scope and subject matter treated in this important 
work may be gained by a glance at the following table of contents: 
“The Concept of Evolution — Intelligence and End— The Will— The 
Mutual Relation of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution —Egoism and 
Altruism in Evolution — Conscience — The Moral Progress of the Human 
Species as Shown by History—The Results of Ethical Inquiry on an 
Evolutionary Basis — The Ideal and its Way of Attainment.’’ This work 
is one of the most noteworthy volumes of the present year. It is a book 
which every live thinker who finds it possible to peruse its five hundred 
closely written pages should read. Mr. Williams is a clear reasoner, a 
sincere student, and an admirable writer. He possesses the rare power of 





presenting abstract problems in an entertaining manner. I cannot ac- 
cept all his conclusions, but | greatly admire his manly presentation of 
what to him appears the truth, When he discourages us in our belief of 
personal immortality, I feel that he is leading us into depths about which 
he knows too little to speak authoritatively. Science has demonstrated 
that many things long held as sacred truths are false; and we have 
learned that men have fought, persecuted, and slain one another for 
the glory of God in a manner unworthy of beasts. We are coming to 
see that dogma and creed curse humanity, and that they are clogs on 
the foot of progress. The scaffolding of ecclesiasticism is falling, but 
behind theology stand the eternal verities of pure religion; and while 
most profoundly believing in the truth of evolution, I agree with Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace and others, that there is nothing in the theory 
inconsistent with a future life; and in the light of facts now being 
demonstrated in the psychic realm, I believe that inside of thirty years, 
the future life will be scientifically demonstrated, and the splendid dream 
of all ages, the great hope of all the great races, will be a revealed 
reality. 


A work from the press of the same house which is diametrically 
opposed in thought to “ A Review of Evolutional Ethics” is 
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WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL.* 


This volume is from the pen of Wilfrid Ward, and is a scholarly, 
earnest, and conscientious presentation of the life, views, and work of 
one of the greatest figures in the Catholic revival in England during 
the present century. Mr. Ward was an ultra Catholic; he had small 
sympathy with Cardinal Newman and the liberals, but he was one of 
those great-brained, large-souled men who scorned to misjudge an 
enemy, and who was able to weigh thoughtfully the argument of his 
adversaries. The strong mentality and positive conclusions of Mr. Ward 
are strongly brought out by his letters toeminent men, and, indeed, the 
study of the man is almost as engaging as the portrayal of the great 
onward movement of Rome in England —a battle of giants during the 
progress of which many of the brightest thinkers of England passed 
into the Roman church. It is a significant sign of the times that such 
a work should be brought out by a house other than a Roman Catholic 
publishing company, and indicates how rapidly the brain of man is 
broadening. The day has passed when the best minds find it impossible 
to read works like * A Review of Evolutional Ethics,” on the one hand, 
and * William George Ward and the Catholic Revival,’ on the other, 
without having their passions and hatred awakened. This broaden- 
ing horizon is encouraging; and if we can only continue to grow with- 
out permitting little men to stir up the hateful spirit of religious 
intolerance, and engender anew the savage desire for persecution, 
humanity will move forward much more rapidly. Where freedom is 
encouraged and the spirit of love dwells, there abide civilization and 
progress. 

SURVIVAL IN CHRISTIANITY.t 

A very valuable volume for young clergymen in the orthodox ranks is 
Rev. Charles J. Wood's series of lectures delivered before the students 
of the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, and entitled, ‘ Studies 
in the Theology of Divine Immanence.’”” Mr. Wood is an orthodox 
thinker, whois to a certain degree awake to the drift of modern thought. 
He appreciates the fact that the critical spirit of the age cares far more 
for what may be demonstrated reasonable and true than theories which, 
however hoary with age, will not pass muster under the light of present 
knowledge. He urges the students to study theology, “ not to defend 
an accepted notion, but to find the truth.’ This is the keynote of the 
work, and the author does not hesitate to advocate the removal of the 
worn-out scaffolding, believing that behind this will appear the granite 
of eternal truth. It must not, however, be imagined that Mr. Wood, 
even after uttering many noble and liberal thoughts, takes very ad- 
vanced ground. Indeed, to any but orthodox thinkers he will seem far 
“* William George Ward and the Catholic Revival.” By Wilfrid Ward. Pp. 468; price, 
83. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


+ “Survival in Christianity.” By Rev. Charles J. Wood. Cloth; price, $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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behind the times, while to many outside of the Episcopal communion 
his view of the one “ holy and catholic church” after his ideal will 
appear visionary, if not undesirable. Still it is well that thought as 
broad as is found in this work is being given to students of theology. 
Another important work recently published by this house is entitled 


Russia UNDER ALEXANDER III.* 


It comes from the pen of a German writer, but is edited by Felix 
Volkovsky. This gentleman, who is a Russian, also writes an interest- 
ing introduction, in which he comes perilously near destroying our con- 
fidence in the work he has edited by some severe strictures upon its 
accuracy. This impression is strengthened by many of the footnotes. 
It is well we have a Russian guide to enlighten us as we peruse this work, 
or on many points we would receive incorrect impressions. From this 
volume, we are given to understand that the Czar is responsible for 
little that goes on in this despotic realm, the government being carried 
on by his officials. The secret police of the country wield a terrible 
power. 

The work gives a vivid picture of present-day conditions in Russia, 
and is valuable as it deals with facts about which little is known. One 
who peruses it will be impressed with the essential danger of a paternal- 
istic form of government in which favored officials are intrenched behind 
an impregnable breastwork of law, and where the Czar wields an insigni- 
ficant power, on the one hand, and the people sue in vain for justice, on 
the other. The curse of Russia lies in the reasonless multiplication of 
laws, and the employment of an extensive secret service which is the legit- 
imate outgrowth of a paternalistic system; for the ruling classes, when 
once in power, always desire to remain in power. Russia affords a 
suggestive illustration and should be a warning to the world; and yet in 
America the lawmaking mania seems to have affected all parties, and to 
have become almost a national epidemic. B. O. FLOWER. 


THe DrRama.t 


A very readable book has recently appeared from the pen of Henry 
Irving, entitled, ‘‘ The Drama.” In it the eminent English actor dis- 
cusses in a thoughtful manner “The Stage as It Is,” ‘*The Art of 
Acting,” and “ Four Great Actors *™ —the last division containing vivid 
portrayals of Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Kean. There is some- 
thing very fascinating about the lives of eminent actors, and in Mr. 
Irving’s hands these pen pictures are very engaging. 

I do not hold, with Mr. Irving, that the ultimate of the dramatic art 


* “ Russia under Alexander III., and in the Preceding Period.”’ Translated from the 
German of Von Samson-Himmelstiekna by J. Morrison, A. M. Edited, with notes and 
an introduction, »y Felix Volkovsky. Cloth; pp. 306; price, $3. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 

t “The Drama.” By Henry Irving, with frontispiece. Cloth; price, $1.25. Tait, 
Sons & Co., New York 
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is found in beauty. Truth, which includes beauty, as the ocean 
includes the shell-rimmed and grass-carpeted isles, should be the ideal 
of the stage. The drama should be thought compelling. It should 
reveal life as it is, and life as it should be. If it holds beauty as the 
ultimate, it will be one-sided and untrue. B. O. FLowEr. 


Wirnovt DoGma.* 

* Without Dogma ™ is an unusually strong psychological story. Only 
a man possessing eminent power could hold the interest of the reader 
through over four hundred pages written in diary form, dealing with 
abstract matter and psychological speculation which is largely pessi- 
mistic. The hero is more than a theoretical cynic; he practises his 
theories, but his philosophizing leads him downward. Readers of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’s ‘‘ With Fire and Sword * will be disappointed 
with this novel, and yet no one can read it without being impressed 
with the genius of the author. 


SEAWARD.1 
*Seaward: An Elegy on the Death of Thomas William Parsons,” is a 
dainty little volume well worthy the attention of lovers of poetry. It 
contains many lines of merit, and some which evince high poetic talent. 
The author, Richard Hovey, bids fair ere long to occupy aa enviable 
position among New England poets. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

‘Larry”’ is anew book by Miss Amanda M. Douglas, which appeared 
(for the most part) in the Youth's Companion, being the story to which 
was awarded the munificent prize of two thousand dollars. In the limit 
fixed by the publishers of the Companion, a few chapters had to be 
omitted; but in the complete volume just published by Lee & Shepard, 
these are restored, giving the story a rounded fulness. It is not espe- 
cially a juvenile novel, but is equally interesting to mature readers. 
Larry, or Lawrence, is a fine character, and appeals to the hearts of all. 


The Bancroft Company, Auditorium Building, Chicago, are early in 
the field with what bids fair to be the most beautiful as well as the 
most practicable reproduction of the great Exposition in book form. 
The plan is to embody in one thousand imperial folio pages, print and 


pictures in the highest style of art, all the prominent and representative 
features, historical and descriptive, of the grand display, buildings and 
their contents and surroundings, giving enough of every class of exhib- 
its fully and fitly to represent the whole, with minor mention of the 
others. The work is entitled, ‘* The Book of the Fair,’ and the author 
is Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


* “ Without Dogma.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Iza 
Young. Pp. 423; price, $1.50. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


+ *Seaward: An Elegy on the Death of Thomas William Parsons.” By Richard 
Hovey. With portraits. 
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Lee & Shepard have nearly ready * The Builders of American Litera- 
ture,” by F. H. Underwood, of which the first volume is about to appear. 
It will be a work of permanent value, not only for schools and libraries, 
but for general readers. This volume contains short and carefully 
studied notices of leading authors, from Jonathan Edwards down to 
Richard H. Stoddard. It ends with authors born in 1825. The next 
volume will take up the long list from that year to the present time. 
Mr. Underwood, in his ** Handbooks of Literature,’ has shown his 
knowledge of the subject, his critical ability, and his power and felicity 
of statement. 

When Mr. N. H. Dole’s novel, ** Not Angels Quite,” appears, as 
announced by Lee & Shepard, there will be some amusement in Boston. 
The literary and social fads are effectively shown up. The city is seen 
to be an unroofed greenhouse with the latest ‘* notions’ in full flower. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
* BROoADOAKS,”” by M. G. MeClelland. Cloth; pp. 268. Published by 
the Price-MceGill Company, 455-473 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


“THe GRAFTONS; OR, LOOKING FORWARD,” by J. R. Rogers. Cloth; 
pp. 115. Published by Milton George Publishing House, Chicago, Il. 

“Toe Wircu or SALEM,” by John R. Musick. Cloth; pp. 389. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


“THe Drama,” by Henry Irving. Cloth; pp. 199; price, $1.25.  Pub- 
lished by Tait, Sons & Co.,31 Union Square, New York. 


“THe HigHtanp Nurse,” by the Duke of Argyll. Paper; pp. 170; 
price, 25 cents. Published by Tait, Sons & Co., Union Square, New 
York. 

*BinLte Harmony,” by A. P. Adams, M. A. Cloth; pp. 325. Pub- 
lished by the Droweht Publishing Company, Beverly, Mass. 


“Our Lirrte Docron” (Helen Craib-Beighle), by J. J. Owen. Cloth; 
pp. 134.) Published by the Hicks-Judd Company, 23 First Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“An Octave TO Mary,” by John B. Tabb, Cloth. Published by 
John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘A WomMAN or THE CENTURY,” by Frances E. Willard and Mary E. 
Livermore. Cloth; pp. 812. Published by Chas. Wells Moulton, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

*“ PROGRESS AND Poverty,” by Henry George. Cloth; pp. 520; price, 
$1. Published by Chas. L. Webster & Co., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THe LAND Question,” by Henry George. Cloth; price, $1. Pub- 
lished by Chas. L. Webster & Co., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE,’ by Henry George. Cloth; pp. 
356; price, $1.50. Published by Henry George, 12 Union Square, £., 
New York. 

“A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER,” by Henry George. Cloth; pp. 319; 
price, $1. Published by Chas. L. Webster & Co., 67 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

*“SocirAL PrRoBLeMs,” by Henry George. Cloth; pp. 342; price, $1. 
Published by Henry George & Co., 12 Union Square, New York. 

‘“*Brown’s RETREAT AND OTHER STORIES,” by Anna Eichberg King. 
Cloth; pp. 303; price, $1. Published by Roberts Bros., Boston. 

“WILLIAM GrorGE WARD AND THE CatioLic REVIVAL,” by Wilfrid 
Ward. Cloth; price, $3. Published by Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. 

*“* ASLEEP AND AWAKE,” by Raymond Russell. Cloth; pp. 199. Pub- 
lished by Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

“DAUGHTERS OF Carn,” by Mrs. M. A. Freeman. Paper: p>. 283. 
Published by Donohue, Henneberry & Co., 407-425 Dearborn Street, 
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Chicago. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Present Peril. 

Our country never needed broad states- 
manship in perfect sympathy with the in- 
dustrial millions more than to-day. The 
people must have relief. The crushing 
poverty suffered, through contraction of 
currency, has for years been bearing upon 
millions of lives. Now the whole fabric 
of business is being shaken to its founda- 
tion. One thing is of vital importance — 
the English financial policy which the 
last administration favored, and which 
las dragged Australia over the precipice 
of ruin, must be resisted in spite of the 
vamblers of Wall Street and the official 
lash of their slave. Unless there is an 
expansion of currency, and unless the 
government turns its back upon those 
who are growing rich through special 
privileges, we shall have only temporary 
relief, followed by still greater distress. 
The nation is facing a crisis of greater 
proportion than most people imagine. 
The recent action of the money power in 
India is a fresh proof of the merciless 
inhumanity of the usurer. 
Now India 
suffer; and if the gold power can corrupt 


Australia’s 
ruin is not enough. must 
our lawmakers, our country must expe- 
rience Australia’s fate. Reinstate silver 
or demonetize gold. 

———— 
Silver and Congress. 

In this issue appears an able paper on 
the silver question by United States Sen- 
ator William M. Stewart. Mr. Stewart is 
one of the best authorities on metallic 
He made it 
the subject of profound study for years. 
Hon. W. H. Standish, attorney-general 
of North Dakota, also presents an able 
plea tor the people. 


money in the world. has 


It isa very thought- 
ful paper, and worthy of the serious at- 
tention of our lawmakers who care more 
for their constituents than they do for 
the “golden calf” or the lash of official 


patronage, 
nn 00 eee 


The Shakespearean Verdict. 


In this issue we publish a second in- 


stulment of the Shakespearean verdict, 


which will be found exceedingly interest- 
ing to those who have followed this 
memorable discussion. 


——~ 


Rey. W. H. Savage on the Real and 
Unreal God. 

The new religious thought is ably pre- 
sented by Rev. W. H. Savage in his admir- 
able paper, ‘* The Real and Unreal God.” 
Which God are ye worshipping, ye Chris- 
tians who sought by extra-moral means 
to intimidate Congress into passing an 
act which would have prevented hun- 
dreds of thousands of our poor from see- 
ing the exposiiion; and then, when your 
extra-moral methods failed, which God 
was it who led you to boycott the Fair? 
As in the days of Jesus, so now the 
and the 
exterior of the sepulechre, make long 
prayers, gamble under the shadow of the 


Pharisees Sadducees whiten 


temple, rob widows and orphans, and 
imagine they are worshipping the Real 
God. 


Our Industrial Image. 

I earnestly urge every reader of Tur 
ARENA to carefully peruse the admirable 
essay of the veteran champion of the 
people, James G, Clark, which is pub- 
lished in Mr. Clark in no 
wise overstates the case. We are at the 
Mr. Clark is at once a 
poet, reformer, and seer, and his vision 
is freighted with grave import. 


this issue. 


parting of ways. 


What Overthrew the Republic of Flor- 
ence. 

The republic of went into 

eclipse, not owing to war or pestilence 


Florence 


or famine, but through the machinations 
of the great banking aristocracy of the 
De Medici. A nation has far more to 
fear from her usurers than from foreign 
arms or civil war. Let our congressmen 
read the history of Florence before pay- 
ing 
the 
We 
fate 


heed to the wily suggestions which 
financial oligarchy will surely offer. 
and the 
of the republic of Tlorence is to-day 


are at the parting of roads- 








NOTES AND 


republic of America. 
true to the 


threatening the 
\Vill our lawmakers be 
people, or slaves of the usurers ? 


—_— 


Union for Practical Progress. 

| have received a great number of 
letters warmly seconding the suggestion 
outlined in my paper in the June ARENA, 
‘Union for Practical Progress.” 
communications indicate how broad is 
the heart hunger of the present time. 
Civilization hinges to-day upon justice 
and education. We abolish all 
special privileges, and, so far as possible, 
establish conditions favoring equality of 
opportunity for all. And we must edu- 
cate — not in the old way, by drilling the 
brain in a didactic manner, but by touch- 
ing the well-springs of the child’s higher 
nature, by developing character, and call- 
ng out all that in his nature. 
Now the organization proposed would, 
beneticent influence 


must 


is best 
| believe, prove a 
ilong that line. 
Mr. Frank’s 


ssue. 


Let every reader peruse 
admirable paper in this 


\. (. Fisk. 

The frontispiece of this month is a 
picture of Colonel A. C. Fisk, president 
of the Pan-American Bimetallic League. 
Mr. Fisk is @ prominent business man of 
the West, and is a thoughtful writer on 
social and economic subjects; and though 
many of our readers may dissent from 
some of his views, they should receive 
the consideration of all who wish to 
keep abreast of the times, and under- 
stand all sides of all vital problems. 


—~€—~_— 


Mr. Hathaway’s Latest Poem. 


Benjamin Hathaway, when he pub- 
lished his wonderful Indian poem, * The 
received the 
instinted praise of many of America’s 
lost eminent critics. 


League of the lroquois,” 


It was considered 


hy several scholars a poem superior to 


Longfellow’s ‘* Hiawatha”; and owing 
to the years of > tient study spent by the 
tuthor among the Indians, it was far 
nore Mr. Longfellow’s 


Mr, Hathaway's second and 


correct than 


vreat work, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


These 
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third volumes, ‘‘ Art Life’’ and ‘ The 
Finished Creation,” confirmed the pre- 
vious impression of lovers of poetry, 
that he was a true poet, and a man of 
rare and subtle insight. In this issue of 
Tue ARENA, Mr. Hathaway gives us a 
poem which, in addition to being a fine 
piece of art work, reveals how the heart 
of the poet beats in sympathy with the 
hopes and aspirations of the industrial 
millions. The cause of the people ap- 
pears dark when we turn our face to 
Washington, but let no man become dis- 
couraged. ‘There are of brave 
poets, speakers, and singers pleading the 
cause of industry as never before, and 
there are millions of America’s most 
intelligent citizens who will never again 
permit conscienceless demagogues to be- 
tray them; for they have at last broken 
from the spell of old-time prejudice, and 
henceforth to think for them- 
A revolution is on, and it would 
be well for our politicians to remember 
that the people are thinking. 


scores 


propose 


selves. 


Well-springs of Immorality. 

The paper entitled ‘“ Well-springs of 
Present-Day Immorality,’’ which appears 
in this issue of Toe ARENA, was prepared 
for the Social Purity Congress at the 
World's Fair, where it was read early in 
As it appears in THE ARENA, it 
The problems 


June, 
is revised and enlarged. 
touched upon are of the gravest impor- 
tance, and should be carefully and earn- 
estly pressed home upon the consciences 
of thinking people. No civilization can 
endure which is not grounded on a lofty 
morality. It is not forms, rites, creeds, 
or traditions which the to-day 
needs; it is high principles and an honest 
willingness to face conditions as they are 


world 


and sound evils until we reach the basic 
causes, after which an earnest agitation 
will prove effective. Creedal Christian- 
ity is to-day what Phariseeism was in the 
time of What the world needs, 
and what civilization must have if it is to 
move upward on its onward march, are 
clearer perceptions of the great eternal 


Jesus. 


moral verities, and the emphasizing of 
that great truth that men, nations, and 
civilization reap what they sow, 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox on Spiritual Phe- 


nomena as Seen from a Theosoph- 
ical Standpoint. 


I expect in our September issue to give 
a very interesting paper by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox upon ‘Spiritual Phenomena from 
a Theosophical Point of View.” 


—"_~~" 


The Arena Club of New Orleans. 

The following from the New Orleans 
Duily Picayune of June 23 will be inter- 
esting to many of our readers : — 

A delightful little dinner was given to Pro- 
fessor James H. Dillard of Tulane University, last 
evening, at West End, by Mrs. James M. Fergu- 
son, the president of the Arena Club, and other 
members. 

June 21 being the birthday of the Arena Club, 
the dinner was an anniversary one; and so the 
club flower and color, pansies, tied with white 
ribbon with the club monogram on it, were used 
for decorating the table, and dainty souvenirs of 
the club flower and color were presented to 
guests and members by the president in a few 
pleasant words. 

Toasts were drunk to the club's distinguished 
honorary members, Mr. B. 0. Flower, editor of 
THE ARENA magazine, and Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
thecelebrated author and lecturer. 

The club’s helpful friends, Colonel Wm. H. 
Garland, Mr. G. Maury, and “ Catharine Cole” 
were not forgotten. 


war 
Fund for Rey. George Vaughan. 

This is the last appeal I will probably 
make for the two hundred dollars by 
which Mr. Vaughan would be enabled to 
build a home. 
receipts amounting to $24.70. 


In our last we reported 
Since then 
we have received from J. F. Gooding, 
Aspen, Col., $2.45; Mrs. C. R. 
Marion, Kan., $1; from a friend, Long 
Beach, Cal., 25c; and from J. J. Kelso, 
Guelph, Can., $1; total, $4.70, 
with 


Daster, 


which 
the amount previously received, 
Those who care 


$29.70 + $4.70 = $54.40. 





ARENA. 


in this cause will 


to aid 
their money in immediately. 
received for our Poor Fund have been 
so slight I will not give them until later, 
when I will publish a full account of 


please send 
The sums 


disbursements. 





Postal Savings Banks and an Increased 
Volume of Currency. 

The present hour is fraught with great 
danger to the republic. If the gold 
power — the gamblers of Wall Street and 
the bankers who rich on 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES — succeed in fur- 
ther enslaving the people, a greater evil! 
will have been consummated than waz 
with all its pitiless ravages; for nothing 
is so terrible as the gradual pressure of 
the millions toward the precipice of star- 


are growing 


vation, that privileged classes may ac 
quire millions of unearned wealth. If 
the people will call meetings everywhere, 
circulate petitions for government postal 
savings banks, and demand the immedi 
ate increase of the volume of currency, 
to be issued and sustained by the gov- 
ernment, and not be placed in the hands 
of privileged classes, a victory for the 
measureless proportions, 
Establish postal 
reinstate 


republic, of 
will soon be achieved, 
savings banks and silver o1 
demonetize gold, 

wane 
Are We a Prosperous People? 

Scores of friends have written asking 
for my paper which appeared in the Jan- 
uary ARENA, entitled * Are We a Pros; 
perous People ?” to be put in pamphlet 
form. This has been done. The pam-.~ 
phlet is handsomely bound in drab plate 
paper. It will be sent post-paid for 10 
cents a copy, four copies for 25 cents, «1 


twenty copies for $1. 




















